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POPULAR GARDEN KIT 


Handsome case with clear lucite 
cover. Especially designed for the 
small garden, complete in every 
way. Makes over 50 tests for ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, potash and 
lime (pH). Simple directions and 
charts showing needs of 125 dif- = 
ferent flowers, vegetables, fruits, \ a 4 


etc. Only $5.89! 


The ideal gift for those whose garden is their hobby. This 
handsome Kit, in rugged steel chest, will give a lifetime of 
service. Has carrying handle, weighs only 9% lbs., can be 
taken to any part of the garden. Full instructions and charts 
for 225 different flowers, vegetables, fruits, lawns. A favorite 
with better gardeners everywhere. 

Makes over 150 tests. Has 
four times as much testing 
more and larger 
equipment. Owners every- 
where say it’s more valuable 
than all! their gardening tools 
put together. 

There's no finer gift for 
Mother, Dad, or a cherished 
relative or friend 


Big value, low cost, 
now only $14.95. 















solutions, 








SUPER deLUXE KIT 


For those to whom you 
want to give the best—the 
one being admired in picture 
Just as easy to use, 
more complete equipment, 
makes hundreds of tests. 
Charts show needs of 225 dif- 
ferent flowers, vegetables, 
etc. Streamline, welded steel 
chest, weighs only 12% Ibs. 
Even florists, nurserymen 
and farmers depend on it. 
Most economical to use. 


Only $29.95. 






above 










Equally 
appropriate 
Sor birthdays, 
anniversaries, 
etc. 






Orders Mailed Same Day Received 


Use Order Blank below, right away—when your Kits ar- 
rive you'll be so pleased you'll want to order more before 
Christmas. 


SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 72E, South Sudbury, Mass. 








postage 






STORES : Serve your customers by having these unique gifts in stock 
for Christmas shoppers, and for all-year demand. Write for special offer. 
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Order C.O.D. plus 
(or send 
check and we'll mail 
postpaid, saving 
you 50¢ to $2.93 
in postal charges). 


World’s Largest Makers — Over 500,000 Now in Use 





for Christmas 


More than anything else, receiving a Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit will delight everyone on your gift list who 
has a garden or house plants. Both amateur and ex- 
pert gardeners get more enjoyment and satisfaction 
from their hobby than ever before. They’!! depend on 
it for a better garden all the rest of their life—every 
season will remind them of your thoughtfulness. 


This simple, dependable, so easy to use Soil Test Kit guaran- 
tees every gardener bigger and better flowers than ever before— 
even surpassing the glowing pictures in the seed catalogs. It 
means prize-winning vegetables gardeners love to brag about 
—bigger, earlier, vitamin-rich, delicious—and in greater abun- 
dance. Shrubs and trees will be greener, more beautiful—the 
lawn lush and velvety green all season long. It even helps 
house plants grow better, bloom profusely. 


Easy as Reading a Thermometer 


Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening 


A Sudbury Soil Test Kit tells in 10 
minutes just what’s wrong with the soil 
and how to correct it. These easy tests 
keep gardeners from using the wrong kinds 
of fertilizer—or too much, which can do 
more harm than good. Also shows whether 
lime is needed (pH) and the right amount. 
Costs less than 10c a test. $ 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 


Even their first tests will be accurate and reliable. 
Soil can be tested anytime, anywhere—kitchen, cellar, 
garage, or right outdoors. 

It’s first aid for the amateur, and the expert’s con- 
stant guide to prize-winning blooms—tells more about 
the soil than a lifetime of gardening. 

All Sudbury Soil Test Kit owners have a 
‘‘green thumb’’—they can’t make a mistake. Their 
=, gardens are the envy of the entire neighborhood. 


We'll Gift-Wrap and Mail FREE! 


If you wish, just send a list of names and 
addresses to whom you want us to send 
Soil Test Kits—then we'll gift wrap and 
mail postpaid direct to them, enclosing a 
gift card bearing your name. 

Order now! Do your shopping early, and 
avoid the holiday mail delays. 


=o ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 72E,South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered by return mail: 
Popular Garden Kits @ $5.89 each 
Horticultural Kits @ $14.95 each 

Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 
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LJ Send postpaid. 


a City a a as 5 
Attached is list of names and addresses to whom please send 
|_| Sudbury Kits direct with Christmas Card bearing my name. 
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CAN BE FUN! i America’s Authentic Garden mfageting 
and these new books will help you to ee ee ; 
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Scientific diagnosis 


means better tree care... 


The basis of any curative treatment for either 
plants or animals is accurate diagnosis, plus 
the skill and experience to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. This means research, not 
guesswork as well as the best of equipment 
and ability. 


You won't see many tree laborafories 
comparable to our 200-acre experimental 
ground and research unit at Stamford, 
Connecticut, where the day-to-day problems 
encountered by our field men. are diagnosed 
and ideas for the protection of shade trees 
are tested and developed under actual 
growing conditions. These laboratories call 
for a big investment in both time and 
money. But to us who want to be sure of 
results, this painstaking research for the best 
possible treatment is worth it. 


Couple this with an efficient highly skilled field 
force, thoroughly familiar with local conditions, 
and you have the well balanced Bartlett 
organization capable not only of rendering 
scientific diagnosis but of executing the 
prescribed treatment in efficient, economical 
fashion. It is the reason why more and more 








people are turning to the Bartlett Way—the 
Scientific Way. It costs no more and it is safer 
and more-economical in the long run. 


Consult your local Bartlett representative today 
for a study of your tree situation. You will 
benefit by his recommendations, 








T TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana, 


See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address, 
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NEW GARDEN WORDS GAME 
An exciting new “Garden Word” game to 
amuse two to four players. Self-locking 
(yet easy to remove) plastic letter cards 
in four colors slip into slots on light easy- 
to-pass board. No score pad. Score by 
‘playing letters in your own color. You may 
shift and steal it! $3.00 from George Cof- 
fin, Zero Porter Road, Waltham 54, Massa- 
chusetts. 


BOOKLET 





ordered. 


1957 HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 
America’s most beautiful appointment book 
makes the perfect gift for all occasions. 65 
magnificent new flower arrangements, includ- 
ing table settings and holiday decorations. 
So practical! 75% more writing space than 
other calendars. Every page has a section for 
notes, and there are extra pages for record- 


ing gifts sent and received. 112 page, 65 


photographs, boxed for mailing, only $1. 
Dorothy Biddle Service, Hawthorne 102, 
New York. 


COMPONEER 


NEW FLOWER ARRANGING 





FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


There’s no mystery to flower arranging. Just 
follow a few basic rules of color harmony, 
balance and line, and there you have it! These 


y i 


basic rules have now been put into a 22-page, 
easy-to-follow, booklet for beginners. “Fixing 
Flowers to Please Your Family” is the title, 
and it is available from Ferry-Morse Seed 
Company, Dept. H-10, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
Send 10¢ per copy to cover cost of handling 
and mailing, or 5¢ per copy if over 5 are 
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AND GARDEN 


A new conversational piece for the home, the 





Componeer consists of a large crystal glass 
bowl resting on a low wooden base for table 
models or on legs for floor models. Available 
in two styles: Swedish Modern in walnut; and 
Decorator in gold, Chinese red, jade green, or 
black. The Componeer may be used as a 
table planter, indoor garden, aquarium, snack 
tray. For more information write to Tayco 
Products Company, Dept. H-10, Jamestown, 
New York. 















| complete plant food that produces rich, abundant 
growth indoors or outdoors, Supplied in economical 
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Phiox Se Plead 
or Moss Phlox f [ f 
0 
I 
' 
' 
Plant these sturdy plants this fall ! 
for a startling show in your gar- 
den in April and May. Use as an H 
edging in your rock garden or , 
along steps. Imagine what a dis- | 
play all these colors make! 1 



























this ad, two each of above six colors, 
PLUS two free hardy balloon-flower 
(platycodon). Double orders allowed. 
For each $1 worth ordered, please send 
us 10¢ to help cover shipping. Or will 
ship C.O.D. 
ROCKNOLL Nursery, Dept. 10 Morrow, Ohio 


OUTDOORS 


PRODUCES 


AND PLANTS 


dissolves completely in water. 


HELLER-GRO 


PRIZE-WINNING BLOSSOMS 


You can see the results when you use Heller-Gro, the 


concentrated paste form, Heller-Gro 






















HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


218 E. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


solution is easy to use will not burn 
roots or foliage is odorless and non- 
poisonous. 





Heller-Gro contains all the nutrients 





necessary for healthy plant growth, 





including the trace elements. Com- 
pounded entirely of laboratory -quality 
U.S.P. chemicals. No residue, no filler. 







This year. for better results with your 
plants, trees, shrubs, lawn — use 
Heller-Gro, in either root or foliar feed- 






ing. At better garden-supply stores. 





dvailable in tubes for home plants and 
larger sizes for outdoor use 
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Grow flowers 
the year ’round 


in an EVERLITE 
ALUMINUM 
GREENHOUSE 


Order now! Still time to bring 
in your favorite plants and 
enjoy them all winter long! 


Easy to erect! We furnish all plans. 
Wide variety of shapes and sizes. 
Prefabricated of lifetime rust- 
proof aluminum. No maintenance 


problems. Write for folder H106. 


4615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 











EVERLITE 
ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


YOUR YEAR ROUND “GARDEN UNDER GLASS” 
Represented by 


NEW ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass., Phone: Taylor 6.2545 

See the EVERLITE On Display 
Write for Booklet H-56 











“a 

. - 
English Holly idealfor Christmas 
Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decorating. Oregen holly is tops in quality. Long branches 
carefully selected for perfection, filled with bright scarlet 
berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated so berries and leaves 
will not drop during holidoys 
Packed in gift boxes (Shipped prepaid) 

No. 1 box 20 x 9 x 4 $3.00; No. 2 

box 24 x 10 x 4% $3.95; No. 3 box 

30 x 12 x 6 $7.00; Sample box $1.50 

Send for illustrated folder 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
BOX 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


I have a hedge of small common lilacs 
(Syringa vulgaris) which I dug from old 
bushes three years ago. The plants are 
very healthy, but why no bloom. 

Small, young plants of the common 
lilac, unlike hybrid lilacs which flowers 
when young, are slow to come into 
bloom. Generally seven years are re- 
quired for plants to reach the flowering 


Stage. 


Can you tell me the name of the tree 
that bears green pods which turn a yellow- 
ish-brown in late summer and _ resemble 
miniature Japanese lanterns? It has com- 
pound leaves. 

The tree that you describe is the 
golden rain tree (Koelreuteria panicu- 
lata) also called varnish tree, pride of 
India or China-tree. Noted for its large 
panicles of bright yellow flowers appear- 
ing in July, it is easily grown from the 
dark brown, almost black, seeds found 
within the pods. 


Is there a white bee-balm? What about 
other varieties? 

In addition to white bee-balm, or os- 
wego tea (Monarda didyma alba), 
there are many horticultural varieties of 
this insect-free, shade-tolerant perennial. 
These include Snow Queen, large snowy 
white; Croftway Pink, salmon-pink; 
Salmon Rose, clear salmon; Mahogany, 
deep mahogany red; Violet Queen, rich 
violet; Cambridge Scarlet, crimson scar- 
let; Dahliatown Orchid, bright orchid; 
Sunset, wine-purple. 

How did forsythia get its name? When 
was it introduced to this country? 

Although forsythia was introduced 
into Europe from the Orient by Robert 
Fortune, famous plant collector, it was 
named after William Forsyth, promi- 
nent English horticulturist who was di- 
rector of the Royal Gardens at Kensing- 
ton. The first forsythia to be brought to 
this country was apparently Forsythia 
suspensa sieboldi in 1833. In 1844 the 
green-stemmed  Forsythia  viridissima 
was introduced. 


When lily bulbs arrive after the ground 
is frozen, how should they be handled? 

Since some kinds of lilies, such as 
the goldband lily (Lilium auratum), 
the showy or speciosum lily CL. specio- 
sum) or the Formosa lily CL. formo- 
sanum ), do not flower until late in the 
season, they are not ready for shipping 
until late October or November and 
sometimes later. When you expect 
these, or any other kinds of lilies, to 
arrive after the ground is frozen, it is 
advisable to prepare beforehand the 


spots where they are to be planted and 
cover with a thick mulch of straw, 
marsh hay, leaves, peatmoss, vermicu- 
lite, old manure or other mulch to pre- 
vent the soil from freezing. If you do 
not get a chance to do this, store bulbs 
in a cool, non-freezing place, such as a 
cellar, unheated room, coldframe or 
garage, and plant during the first thaw. 
The idea is to get them into the ground 
as soon as possible, be it during the 
winter or in the early spring. 


How do I store dahlias for the winter? 

As soon as frost blackens the dahlia 
tops, cut stalks back to eight or 12 inch- 
es, lift clumps carefully so as not to 
injure tubers and leave outside for a 
few hours in the sun to dry. Then bring 
to a cool, frost-free, not too dry place, 
and store by placing upside down, so 
moisture will not lodge at the base of 
the crown and cause rotting, in con- 
tainers filled with sand, dry peatmoss, 
vermiculite or even garden soil. During 
the winter examine tubers periodically 
to see if they are shrivelling. If so, 
sprinkle lightly with water. Divide the 
clumps in the spring just before plant- 
ing. 


For the past several springs, I have 
noticed that the stems of some of my 
tulips shrivel at a particular point so that 
the flower heads flop over and die. What 
causes this? Bulbs bloom well the follow- 
ing year. 

The condition you describe is caused 
by too much water and is particularly 
prevalent during rainy seasons. There is 
nothing that can be done about it, ex- 
cept to improve drainage if it is poor. 
At least bulbs are in no way affected. 


Is the fruit of Mexican bread fruit or 
the Swiss cheese plant (Monstera deli- 
ciosa), also commonly called “cutleaf 
philodendron”, edible? 

The cone-like fruit of Mexican bread 
fruit, 7-9 inches long, which has a 
pleasant, pineapple-like odor when ripe, 
may be eaten, though the presence of 
needles or spicules of calcium oxalate in 
the pulp causes an uncomfortable itch- 
ing in the throat. In spite of this, some 
people are said to relish it and it is sold 
in Java. 


I have some viburnums in the shade of 
maples that are not doing well. Yet, I un- 
derstand they tolerate shade. Why is this? 


Although viburnums do _ tolerate 
shade, in addition to the shade from 
maples which is usually heavy, the 
shrubs are competing with tree roots 
for moisture and nourishment. If pos- 
sible cut some of the lower branches to 
let in more light. In the early spring 
feed both the trees and the viburnums. 
Yearly feeding will be necessary there- 
after to get good results under these 
difficult conditions. 
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FOR SPRING 1957! 


The Original, Annual 
All-Expense-inclusive 


Ganden Towu 


SPONSORED by America’s leading Horticultural Societies . . . 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society ... 


. Rhode Island Horticulcural Society .. . 
cultural Society! 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Michigan Horti- 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, Exec. Sec., Rhode Island Hort. Soc.; Mr. 
Clark Thayer, Head of Dept. of Floriculture, Univ. of Mass.; Mr. Arno H. Nehrling, Exec. Sec., 
Mass. Hort. Soc.; Mr. John Burton Brimer, garden editor, author; Mr. John F. Clark, Sec., Ontario 


Hort. Assns. 


Each distinguished tour leader is an outstanding authority on gardening and plant 


material and will be available at all times to aid you with explanations and advice. 


Planned by experts with more than 30 years 
of experience in foreign travel — and the fore- 
most agency in the field of foreign travel — 
these leisurely yet thorough tours grow more 
popular each year! You can now combine your 
enjoyment of gardening with the pleasures of 
travel! 


Here are five extraordinary tours...in Europe, 
Hawaii and the Orient ... which will enable 
you to see the famous gardens as well as the 
famous sights of the country visited! 


All tours will include special receptions, teas 


and luncheons at private estates, which the 
average visitor does not usually see. You will 
have opportunities to meet and talk with lead- 
ing garden authorities of the countries visited 
—horticulturists, gardeners, bulb growers, 
nurserymen, teachers, etc.! 


For your convenience, experienced tour man- 
agers will accompany each group. They will 
take care of such matters as transfers, baggage, 
transportation, reservations, etc. They will be 
on hand to assist you with any personal travel 
matters which may arise. 


Write for complete information today! 


MEDITERRANEAN 

Sicily . Grecian and Roman 
Temples. Italy . Rome... 
Florence, Picturesque Swiss. 
Italian Lake District. Italian. 
French Rivieras. France... Paris. 
49 days, sailing March 13, 


WESTERN EUROPE 


France and Paris in the spring. 
Holland at Tulip Time. Belgium 
and the Royal Greenhouses. 
England . . . noble estates and 
the Chelsea Flower Show, 49 
days, sailing April 10, 


BRITISH ISLES 


England...Chelsea Flower Show. 
Wales . . . medieval Chester. Ire- 
land, north and south . . . lake- 
studded countryside. Scotland 

. the . hiands. 41 days, sail. 
ing May 1 


THESE THREE TOURS OF. EUROPEAN GARDENS MAY BE TAKEN SEPARATELY OR 
IN SEQUENCE, AS THEY CONNECT WITH EACH OTHER! 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


The Garden Paradise of the Pa. 
cific. Oahu. Hawaii. Mauai, Kauai. 
Waikiki Beach. Honolulu. Orchid 
gardens. Fiowering trees. Private 
estates. 34 = days, 
sailing May 2 


THE ORIENT 


Seattie-Victoria. Japan at Cherry 
Blossom Time . . . the Iniand 
Sea. Formosa. Hong Kong 
Siam . . . the Royal Palace. 
Flower-filled Hawaiian Islands. 45 
days by air, April 3. 


For complete informetion, write Dept. H10 


JEAN BERKE 
TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 





PE ESLOPLEL 


a NE 516 Fifth Avenue 
ne Fy New York 36, New York 
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[t’s [deal Time 
To Plant Crab Apples 


ITH MORE AND MORE em- 
phasis placed on ornamental 
crab apples for landscape 

use, it is understandable that home 

owners are searching for varieties 
that are most suitable to their needs. 

There are many kinds that can be 

used in almost anv garden, small or 

large, though some of the large vari- 
cties are out of place in small gar- 
dens. Several excel as lawn speci- 
mens, while others can be used to 
much better advantage in the back of 
the shrub border. 

lo make the most of crab apples 
in the home garden is not at all 
dificult. Of course, we must know 

a few things about them before we 

can make an intelligent selection. 

Helpful are nursery catalogs, which 

usually mention the important at- 

tributes, such as color, type of flow- 
ers, size and color of the fruits, 
color of the foliage and the approxi- 
mate form and ultimate size of the 
plants. The latter is most important. 

\bout the clashing of colors, we 
need not worry, because they never 
do, though some combinations are 
undoubtedly more pleasing than oth- 
ers, a matter governed by personal 
taste. Certain it is that the pale 
pink varieties are more striking with 
pure white than with purple. 

For every type and size of garden 
and dwelling there is a suitable crab 

Especially for low slung 


apple. 
houses, a more compatible group of 
flowering trees and shrubs would be 


hard to find. For small premises, 
varieties such as the Carmine crab 
Malus atrosanguinea) and Sargent 
crab (M. sargenti) are invaluable. 
The first has rose-red flowers and red 
and yellow, sometimes entirely red, 
fruits. The second, which blooms a 
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Arie F. den Boer, Des Moines, Iowa 


week or so later, has pure white flow- 
tiny, purplish-red fruits. 
form a broad, round- 


ers and 
Both usually 
headed bush. 

There is variety of the 
Sargent crab, known as _ Pinkbud 
Sargent crab, with pink, instead of 
white buds and the flowers, first pale 
pink, later pure white. After 10 or 
15 vears of growth, these varieties 
are approximately six or seven feet 
tall and a little more in width. 

Che flowering period of any crab 
apple normally runs from seven to 
10 days. However, they do not all 
come into flower at the same time. 
The Carmine, for instance, opens 
its buds a week or 10 days earlier 
than the Sargent, but a week or so 
later than some of the Siberian crabs 

M. baccata). One of this group 
of tree-like crab apples, the Man- 
churian, is alwavs the earliest. 

On the other hand, the 
\merican crab apples, like the Iowa 
crab (M. ioensis) and the Eastern 
wild sweet crab (M. coronaria) are 
much slower. Their double forms do 
not bloom until three weeks after the 
Manchurian has started the season 
for the entire apple family. Thus 
there is a period of flowering that 
lasts four weeks or more. Few flow- 

trees or shrubs bloom that 
long, and it is not until the last of 
the crab apples have finished that 
the lilacs take over. 

Among the earliest crab apples, 
one of the best is the lovely Midget 
crab (M. micromalus [his is a 
slender branched plant, upright 
when young, but spreading when 
older. Very floriferous, with rose- 
pink flowers and yellow fruits, it 
displays its delicate color to best ad- 
vantage in front of Manchurian. 


also a 


native 


ering 


Among the shrub-like varieties, 
early to medium flowering, the fol- 
lowing are outstanding: the Arnold 
crab (M. arnoldiana), with  rose- 
red buds, fairly large flowers, open- 
ing delicate pink, turning pure white 
after a day or two, followed by small, 
barrel- or drupe-shaped yellow fruits; 
the Japanese flowering crab (M. 
floribunda) much like the preced- 
ing, but with slightly smaller flowers 
and round yellow fruits; Katherine, 
with enormous quantities of large, 
double white flowers and small vel- 
low fruits, often with a_ reddish 
cheek; Crimson Brilliant, with pur- 
ple or bronze foliage, single and 
semi-double purple flowers and pur- 
ple fruits; Purple Wave, with dark 
purple leaves and single purple blos- 
soms. Irene has the same spreading 
habit as the last two named, though 
it grows more slowly. It also has 
purplish foliage and single, rather 
large purple-red flowers. Fruits are 
dark purplish-red. 

Flowering at the same time as 
this group or a few days later is the 
new hybrid Dorothea, with its large, 
double rose-pink flowers, an excel- 
lent specimen for the lawn. The 
Scheidecker crab (M. scheideckeri), 
which blooms at about the same 
time, resembles Dorothea in flowers 
and vellow fruits but its habit of 
growth is more upright, being nearly 
V-shaped. The flower petals are also 
much narrower. 

Several other excellent varieties 
are also in flower then. The charm- 
ing Parkman crab (M._ halliana 
parkmani), with double, rose-colored 
flowers deserves notice. It does not 
always pérform as faithfully as oth- 
ers, and is perhaps a prima donna, 

See page 524 
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Peontes 


For Home 


Gardens 


TILL A POPULAR favorite today is the double 

form of the old-fashioned Paeonia officinalis, 
which decorated grandmother's garden of 
yesterday. The specimen shown is in the 
garden of Mrs. Irving Fraim. 


Peony Varieties Below 
Back row (left to right)—Festiva Maxima, 
Currant Red, Annisquam, King of England 
Center row (left to right)—Therese, Le Jour, 
Thomas C. Thurlow 
Front row (left to right)—Amberglow, Hari-ai- 
nin, Walter Faxon 
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Choose a Spot for Peontes 


Marie Fischer, Hinsdale, Illinois 


UR FIRST ADVENTURE with 

peonies started almost 40 

years ago when we bought a 
collection of about a dozen varieties. 
[his included Festiva Maxima, large 
ivory-white; Lillian Gumm, _rose- 
pink; Walter Faxon, vivid pink; Lady 
Alexandra Duff, blush-pink; Kel- 
way’s Glorious, white; Felix Crousse, 
crimson; and Solange, light pink. 

In the following years we moved 
our garden twice, but we still have 
most of the original plants. As the 
years passed we added many new 
varieties so that today we have over 
200. Among the best are Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, dark pink; Walter 
Faxon, pink; Elsa Sass, cream white; 
Baroness Schroeder, pure white; and 
Kelway's Glorious, white. Le Cygne 
is a charming white, with broad, 
rounded petals. Also new is Marilla 
Beauty, a large, double blush-white. 


They Are Permanent 

We like to grow many peonies in 
our perennial borders because they 
have permanance and stay put for 
years, while some plants must be 
moved every other year or so. In fact, 
peonies have been known to thrive 
and bloom in the same spot for more 
than 50 years. 

Then, too, their needs are simple. 
When planting, first prepare the soil 
by digging the holes large and filling 
the bottoms with a mixture of com- 
post, well-rotted manure and _ bone- 
meal. After covering with soil, plant 
the divisions so that the eyes are not 
more than two inches below the sur- 
face. Then water well. 

An occasional top dressing of 
compost and a balanced fertilizer 
worked into the soil around plants 
will maintain vigorous growth. Keep 
plants cleanly cultivated, and after 
flowering remove seed pods and cut 
and burn stems in the fall. Dust 
around plants with Bordeaux mix- 
ture in the early spring, just as the 
shoots emerge, to prevent diseases. 

We soon became aware of the 
Brand introductions and added Mrs. 
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A. M. Brand, a white, late bloomer 
with us, and the floriferous Frances 
Willard, white with a faint pink 
blush. This and Baroness Schroeder 
are a real joy because they produce 
so many flowers, enough to cut and 
cut without spoiling the garden ef- 
fect. And who would be without Fes- 
tiva Maxima? Every collection should 
include this white flecked with crim- 
son, a satisfactory variety in gardens 
for over 100 years. 

Space permitting, add the white 
Flsa Sass for its velvety texture, stiff 
stems and medium height. Kelway’s 
Glorious, Mrs. Frank Beach and 
Mrs. J. V. Edlund are all white show 
flowers, as is Nancy Nicholls. 

Chere are so many pinks that it is 
difficult not to slight some. Favorites 
are Hansina Brand and Myrtle Gen- 
try and two of the purest pinks are 
Walter Faxon and Mrs. Livingston 
Farrand. Therese and Tourangelle, 
both light pink, are two older kinds 
still on top of the list. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, with long, loose petals 
of the softest pink, is a joy, and Rose 
of Tralee, a low grower, is a distine- 
tive pink. 

Top of the List 

Mons. Jules Elie heads the list of 
the deeper pinks. Reliable and _ pro- 
lific bloomers are Blanche King, a 
late, deep pink, and Mme. Emile De- 
batene, a dark pink. With us they 
have been growing in a rather ne- 
glected place for many years, but 
never fail to perform well. Claire 
DuBois is an older peony of distinct 
color, violet-rose, tipped silver, lovely 
when cut in the bud and brought 
indoors to open. Ella Christiansen, 
Martha Bulloch and Sarah Bern- 
hardt are all good rich, deep pinks. 
Rosalie is a dwarf red, a gem for a 
favorite spot in the front of the bor- 
der. 

Philippe Rivoire is still our fa- 
vorite red. Its fragrance is delightful, 
and while the flower is not large, 
more are produced than on some of 
the larger flowering varieties. Stems 


are stiff and strong. Longfellow, a 
rich glowing red, holds its color in 
the hottest sun. 

If you wish a black-red, Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac, with its silky ma- 
roon luster, is recommended. Men- 
dota, an origination of Auten, is a 
huge intense red overcast with pur- 
ple. Ruth Clay, a newcomer to our 
garden, is a lively glowing red, one 
of the latest to bloom. 

We are also fond of single and 
Japanese peonies. They are excellent 
for borders, since they have stiff 
stems that hold the flowers up well, 
even after summer storms. In the sin- 
gle class, Krinkled White and dwarf 
Le Jour are good whites, and for pink 
there is Helen. For Japanese reds 
we grow Nippon Beauty and Nippon 
srilliant. Toro-no-maki is our best 
Japanese white, and good pinks are 
Ama-no-sode and Nippon Gold. 


A Bright Salmon Pink 


About 12 
first early hybrid peony, Laura Mag- 
nuson. A young plant, its three 
bright salmon-pink, semi-double flow- 
ers were exquisite. A few weeks later 
we visited with the late Lyman 
Glasscock and saw the results of pe- 
ony breeding over the past 25 vears, 
where we saw undreamed of colors 
—smooth palest salmon, glowing or- 
ange-salmon, cerise-pinks and every 
imaginable hue of red, from brilliant 
cherry through to the darkest red, 
in flowers that were single, semi-dou- 
ble and fully double. These early hy- 
brid peonies were the result of cross- 
ing various species, such as P. Offi- 
cinalis, P. albiflora, P. lobata, P. 
anomala, P. mloksewitschi and others. 

Some outstanding pinks are Sal- 
mon Glow, Brightness, the brightest 
cerise-pink, Eventide, a huge, very 
tall, soft rose-pink, and Flames, a 
flaming brilliant red. Among the 
reds were Cherry Red, Black Mon- 
arch, Convoy and our favorite of all, 
Burma Ruby, a single, with immense 
flowers, the color of a Burmese ruby. 

See page 539 
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Tips on Planting Roses in Fall 


Py (HERE'S ALWAYS SPACE in the garden for 

a few additional roses. Sometimes, we 
wish only to make replacements, yet more 
often we want to add choice new varieties. 

Although many prefer setting out roses 
in the spring, more and more rosarians are 
advocating fall planting. There are many 
sound reasons in faver of putting them in 
now. 

First, fall weather is ideal for planting. 
Usually this means warm days, cool nights 
and sufficient moisture to promote favora- 
ble root growth. Secondly, the soil is in 
better condition than it is in the spring. It 
is warm and full of active bacteria, while 
in the spring it takes a while for it to 
warm up sufficiently. 


The third reason is that plants get es- 
tablished by the time cold weather sets 
in. Thus when warm days arrive in the 
spring, plants are ready to make growth 
without interruption. Finally, there is more 
time to plant now than during the busy 
spring season. 


When roses arrive, the first step is to 
examine them to see if they are in good 
condition. Stems should be firm and bright 
green in color. Beware of any with shriv- 
eled stems, as that indicates that plants 
have probably dried out or have been in 
storage too long. 


If you can plant them immediately, so 
much the better, but if you must delay a 
few days, examine the roots to see if they 
have enough moisture. If the material 
around them is dry, moisten it and then 
put plants in a cool place until planting 
time. In this way, they can remain a week 
or more without harm. 


If on the other hand, plants must await 
your attention a week or more, heel them 
in the ground. To do this, dig a trench 
about a foot deep, unpack the plants and 
place them closely at a 45-degree angle. 
Work the soil around the roots and then 
cover the plants completely. If stock ar- 
rives in the fall too late for planting, roses 
may pass the winter heeled in the ground 
with perfect safety. 


The planting procedure for roses is the 
same as in the spring. The first step is to 
prepare the soil deeply with peatmoss, 
leafmold or compost, or old manure if you 
can get it. If possible do this a few weeks 
before planting time in order to allow the 
soil to settle. Add some superphosphate or 
bonemeal, slow acting fertilizers, but avoid 
high nitrogen fertilizers at this time. Chem- 
ical fertilizers should not be added until 
after growth is well started in the spring. 


To plant a rose, dig a generous hole, 
deeper and wider than the spread of the 
roots. Fill the hole with water and allow 
to drain in order to settle the soil. Then 
make a mound of soil in the center of 
the hole, rest the plant on it and spread 
the roots in all directions. 


To work the soil around the roots, jig- 
gle the plants up and down. As more top- 
soil is added, press it with your fists to 
eliminate air pockets. When the hole is 
about three-fourths filled, step on the soil 
with your feet. Then fill the hole to the 
top, but leave a slight depression for wa- 
tering. This will also help to catch rain, 


but if it is dry, as autumn can be, do not 
fail to water the plants faithfully. 


Fall-planted roses need protection, no 
matter how mild the winter may be. In 
fact, it is open winters that are often mild 
that are distrustful. If snow could be cer- 
tain as a permanent cover in many sections 
of the country, there would be much less 
winter killing of roses and other kinds of 
plants. Changes in temperature and the 
consequent thawing and heaving is the 
cause of fatalities. 


The easiest method for protecting roses 
is by mounding soil around the stems at 
about the time the ground freezes and 
not before. This should also be practiced 
on established hybrid teas in areas where 
temperature hovers around the zero mark. 


Soil for mounding should be taken from 
another part of the garden and not from 
around the plants, as this will either ex- 
pose, or bring near to the surface, the 
roots of the plants. Besides, roots may be 
cut when taking soil from around the 
plants. 


Generally six to 12 inches of soil is 
mounded around the plants, depending on 
the size. On top of this, place a blanket of 
marsh hay, straw, cranberry or evergreen 
branches. These materials are light in 
weight and can be placed directly on the 
plants. Strawy manure (again if you can 
get it), cran-mulch or leaves may be used 
between the mounds, but not so that they 
come in contact with the stems. Further- 
more, a winter cover prevents the hills of 
soil from washing away during heavy rains. 


If plants arrive unpruned, cut canes 
back to 12 or 15 inches. Eliminate small, 
weak, dead or twiggy branches and cut 
off any broken roots. With established 
plants, however, head back tall canes to 
prevent them whipping about in the winds. 
Likewise remove any undesirable wood, 
but postpone major pruning until spring. 
Winterkill of canes will then be evident. 


Attractive rose blooms are the pride 
of every gardener. Plants set out now 
have many weeks to become estab- 
lished before the ground freezes hard. 
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It’s 


wine to Plant Strawberries 


Haydn S. Pearson, Greenfield, New Hampshire 


OME TWENTY YEARS AGO, the 
idea came to me that straw- 
berries planted in the fall might 

be the secret of greater production, 
especially when the crop was grown 
by the matted row system. 

The matted row system means that 
the mother plants are usually set 
from 18 to 30 inches apart in the 
row, With rows from three to four feet 
apart. The mother plants send out 
runners on either side, thus making 
a broad band of plants. 

There is one basic point in grow- 
ing a large crop: that is, a large 
plant with plenty of leaves. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1028, “Strawberry Cul- 
ture in Eastern United States” puts 
it this way: “Records of many plants 
with different numbers of leaves have 
consistently shown that the greater 
the number of leaves on a plant in 
fall, the greater the number of ber- 
ries it will produce the next spring.” 

It was about 1936 that I became 
certain of this fact. I had been meas- 
uring root systems, sizes of crowns, 
even the sizes of leaves, trying to 
determine one or more factors which 
would give a clue to increased vields. 
For a few years after 1936, I con- 
tinued to count the leaves on plants 
in the fall. I kept records of produc- 
tion the following season. The fact 
is so well-established now that there 
is no longer any doubt. 

With this for a working philoso- 
phy, the problem resolved itself to 
one simple task; namely, to grow the 


The hill system of growing. strawberries 
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biggest possible plants before winter 
dormancy began. You have undoubt- 
edly noticed that when you set a 
mother plant in the spring, the earl- 
iest runners become the largest plants. 
A plant set in early April, for exam- 
ple, will start its runners well ahead 
of plants set in middle or late May. 
Many home gardeners for one rea- 
son or another do not get their plants 
set in April. | have known many in- 
stances where gardeners did not set 
plants until well into May. The re- 
sult has been that in the fall the mat- 
ted row had many small plants with 
few leaves. 

I have known conscientious gard- 
eners who moved the runners around 
so that the plants were spaced from 
six to 10 inches apart. But if it is 
late summer before runners begin to 
develop, the result is small plants 
when it comes time to mulch. 

[his is where fall setting of moth- 
er plants has an advantage. As a 
rule, plants can be set out safely for 
three to four weeks after a killing 
frost. The plants become established 
before freeze-up time. In the spring, 
these fall-set mother plants start their 
runners from two to four weeks ahead 
of spring-set plants. The result is 
that when late autumn arrives, there 
is a bed of large plants, each with a 
great number of leaves. 

The fruit buds in a strawberry 
plant are formed in the fall. This is 


<¥ 


Plants on top row, with vigorous root 
systems and large crown, are ideal for 
setting. Plants on bottom row, with 
weaker root systems, are not so good. 


true of all sections of the United 
States, except in the southern states 
and along the Pacific Coast. In the 
northeast, the growing points change 
into fruit buds from about Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15. In the spring 
the fruit buds grow into the flower 
and fruit clusters; but contrary to 
what many gardeners think, no fruit 
buds form in the spring. 

As a general rule, a fruit bud 
forms in the growing point of each 
crown, and often in many of the leaf 
axils. If you set the mother plants 
this fall and the runners begin form- 
ing in May or June next year, you 
will have much larger plants with 
many more fruit buds than if you 
set plants next spring and the run- 
ners are established during late July 
or August. 

Often gardeners are puzzled by 
the fact that many of the older straw- 
berry leaves die during the winter. 
This has little to do with the fruiting 
possibilities, because the following 
spring the new leaves that are 
wrapped around the fruit buds un- 
fold. The point that is pivotal is the 
number of leaves on the plant in the 
fall. The greater the number of 
leaves, the greater the number of 
fruit buds formed after the growing 
points have ceased to develop. 

In setting strawberries in the fall, 
there is one disadvantage. It means 
a mulching task for two winters in- 
stead of one. The life process of 

See page 534 
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all Color with Viburnums 


Edna S. Swasey, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


HY NOT CONSIDER vibur- 
nums when planning a shrub 
border? Not particular as to 

soil, there are many varieties of form, 

height and foliage texture which add 
color to the fall scene. Their shiny 
crimson and black fruit and brilliant 
red foliage bring new life to the gar- 

den as the growing season draws to a 

close. 

Members of a 
woody plants, viburnums, related to 
the honeysuckles, have simple, oppo- 
site leaves which remain free of in- 
diseases throughout the 
summer. Their terminal clusters of 
creamy-white effective in 
May and June are followed by red, 
black berries in bunches, 


large family of 


sects and 


flowers, 


blue or 


showy against the burnished fall col- 
oring of their leaves. 

Widely planted in old-fashioned 
gardens are the snowball and the na- 
tive cranberry-bush, but hybridizers 
have developed improved varieties of 
much greater interest. 

The native black-haw (Viburnum 
prunifolium), growing to 15 feet at 
maturity, is an excellent, large-scale 
shrub. Its reddish, pointed buds un- 
fold into oval, sharply serrated leaves, 
which turn a shining red in autumn. 
Che fruit of this variety, which is also 
edible, furnishes autumn color in the 
shrub border. The berries, besides 
being ornamental, are eagerly sought 


by the birds. 
European cranberry-bush (V. opu- 





The lacy flowers of American cranberry-bush, which appear in the spring, 
are followed by red berries which persist a long time into the winter 


lus), which is more desirable than 
the American species, is striking in 
its flower form. Large, flat clusters of 
bloom contain the small, fertile flow- 
ers in the center, surrounded by a 
margin of larger, sterile florets. The 
leaves, lobed like the red maple, turn 
bright red in the fall. If the red fruits 
do not fit in with your color scheme, 
there is a yellow-fruiting form, V. 
opulus xanthocarpum, which is very 
attractive and not commonly seen. 

Another  yellow-berried _ variety, 
perhaps more colorful in fruit, is V. 
sargenti flavum. Similar in most re- 
spects to the European cranberry- 
bush, this is a shrub of merit in either 
its red- or yellow-fruiting form. 

Also available with either red or 
yellow fruits is the linden-leaf vibur- 
num CV. dilatatum). This is truly an 
aristocrat of the viburnum family— 
a clean-foliaged shrub, growing to 
about nine feet and producing large 
clusters of small, scarlet fruits. The 
fall foliage is russet red. 

To accent a planting, an evergreen 
species, the orange-fruited tea-vibur- 
num (CV. setigerum aurantiacum ) 
can be useful. This is a native of 
China introduced to our country in 
1907. The long-pointed leaves are 
heavily veined, dark green above and 
gravish beneath. It is a slender shrub, 
growing to eight or nine feet. Not al- 
ways easily recognized as a member 
of this family, it is certain to attract 
attention. 

Where a strikingly-flowered vibur- 
num is desired, consider the Maries 
doublefile viburnum, with its distinc- 
tive, horizontal branching habit and 
large, flat flower clusters. 

Deserving a very special place, 
either in the border or foundation 
planting, is the mayflower Viburnum 
(V. carlesi). This is a low, more or 
less rounded form, with velvety gray 
leaves. Its small clusters of delicate 
pink flowers, having the fragrance of 
the true mayflower, give it a distinc- 
tion few other shrubs possess. This 
species can be a trifle difficult and is 

See page 525 
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The Charm of Miniature Geraniums 


Thomas L. Hosmer, Escondido, California 


N THE PAST FEW YEARS, gerani- 
| ums have burst into a new surge 

of nationwide popularity. Wheth- 
er grown as potted plants indoors 
or in the open in the warmer parts 
of the country, interest in them is 
still on the increase. 

Of the geraniums, growing in ap- 
peal are the charming dwarfs and 
miniatures, littke known until re- 
cently. For years, England was known 
for its red and salmon-flowering 
Black Vesuvius and red and _ pink- 
flowering Golden Harry  Hieover, 
along with the familiar Carse O’Gow- 
rie. The rest of the world laid claim 
to Madame Fournier and Kleiner 
Liebling (Little Darling), but until 
Ernest Rober started to work on 
them a few years ago, little serious 
thought was given them. 

History is rather vague about the 
origin of the first dwarfs. It is as- 
sumed, by the name Kleiner Lieb- 
ling, that this dwarf came from Ger- 
many and that Madame Fournier was 
a French introduction. Ernest Rober, 
like most hybridizers, used this early 
stock as the basis of his crosses, but 
since others sold better, he ceased 
his work on the dwarfs and devoted 
his efforts to the Lady Washingtons. 
As a result of the eternal vigilance 
and untiring efforts of Miss Dorcas 
Brigham of Williamsburg, Massachu- 
setts, we have most of Mr. Rober’s 
better dwarf introductions, includ- 
ing the fascinating seven dwarts. 

About the time Mr. Rober was at 
his hybridizing height, a retired en- 
gineer settled down in Los Altos, 
California, and began to hybridize 
zonals, especially dwarfs. He was 
Mr. Holmes Miller, who has since 
introduced more than a_ dozen 
dwarfs, some in the miniature class, 
which do not grow over eight inches. 
Though the Second World War in- 
terrupted his efforts, he picked up 
where he left off and has now pro- 
duced some of the most outstanding 
fancy-leaved dwarfs and miniatures. 

After Fairyland, Elf, Nugget 
and Sprite, Mr. Miller gave us this 
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year a_ variegated-leaved form of 
Kleiner Liebling or Little Darling. 
His success with this plant was the 
result of a search of many years to 
find a single with variegation mark- 
ings. 

Two other rather well-known 
dwarfs of doubtful origin, Emma 
Hossler and Mr. Everaarts, lead one 
to think they came from Holland 
or Germany. Again coming into their 
own, at least in this country, they 
grow close to 14 inches high, the 
maximum in upright growth for 
dwarfs. 

At the present time, there are sev- 
eral hybridizers in the United States, 
in addition to Mr. Miller, who are 
working with these small kinds. 
Among these is David Case of Santa 
Barbara, California, President of the 
International Geranium Society. 
Three of his choice varieties are 
Fleurette, Trinket and Firefly. 

Milton J. Arndt of Highstown, 
New Jersey, made available a few 
vears many new varieties, but 
failed to offer information about 
them. In some places in the east they 
are listed as dwarfs, in others as min- 
iatures. About a dozen of these have 
been under observation for the past 


ago 


year. 

Besides the Miller, Rober, Case 
and Arndt introductions, there are 
several other dwarfs whose origin is 
uncertain. Some are Pigmy, Turtle’s 
Surprise and Mephistopheles, which 


Pigmy is a charming dwarf variety 
which produces its red flowers freely 


I personally assume came from Eng- 
land. Two dwarfs listed in English 
catalogs, which I have never found 
listed anywhere in this country, are 
Jessel’s Unique, a small white-flow- 
ered scented-leaved variety, and Cat- 
ford Belle Miniature, a pink. 

lo lovers of geraniums, the dwarfs 
and miniatures are a great avenue 
of adventure. They can be easily han- 
dled in a limited space, and a collec- 
tion in a three by four foot area al- 
lows room for expansion. When | 
started collecting a year ago, the pros- 
pects for a collection seemed limited, 
though now I have over 60 and the 
end is nowhere in sight. 

Dwart geraniums, not as easy to 
grow as ordinary kinds, require abun- 
dant sunshine in order to flower. 
Easiest because they require average 
care are Kleiner Liebling, Madame 
Fournier and Pixie, as are Perky, 
Ruffles and Whitecap. More difficult 
and slow growing are Black Vesuvius 
and Imp. Still more difficult and 
recommended for collectors are Elf, 
Fairyland and Sprite, attractive fan- 
cy-leaved types. 


z e 
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Attractive foliage, strongly marked 
with silver, characterizes dwarf Sprite, 
one of best of these cheery geraniums 
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Lilla Leach, Intrepid Plant Hunter 


ORTLAND, OREGON, has been a 


plantsmen’s stronghold — since 


the early days of northwest ex 
ploration. In its immediate surround 


ings, there are many botanists’ land- 
marks, such as the old Hudson Bay 
trading post at Fort Vancouver, 
Washington (just over the river from 
Portland), which David Douglas and 
other collectors after him used as a 
base for their plant-hunting expedi 
tions. 

Sleepy Hollow, a mile or so out 
side the citv, is another such land 
mark. It is the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Leach, a house and garden rich 
in plantsmen’s treasure. 

Since their early married 
John and Lilla Leach have shared a 
partnership of interests, making their 
garden and exploring the compara- 
tively unknown regions of Oregon 
together. Lilla Leach, 
stock farm in western Oregon, rode 
horses from childhood and majored 
in botany at the University of Ore- 
gon, subsequently establishing the 
Botany Department in the high 
school at I ugene. 

John Leach, the pharmacist, is not 
a botanist, but a country man. He, 
raised on a stock farm— 
in eastern Oregon—and at an early 
age, learned to throw the diamond 
hitch and became mountainwise. 

Many botanists in recent years 
have found new but few 
find a new genus. Lilla Leach has to 
her credit, not only the discovery of 
15 species and varieties formerly un- 
known to science, but two new gen- 
era: Bensonia oregona and the now 
famous Kalmiopsis leachiana, which 
is named for her. Among the new 
species she collected, gardeners will 
probably name the golden iris (Iris 
innominata) as her choicest find— 
the “unknown iris” as it is commonly 
called, because it is the first new iris 
to be found on the Pacific coast, since 
David Douglas’s days. 

Sleepy Hollow 
Leach's collection of 


vears, 


raised on a 


too, was 


species, 


Mrs. 


speci- 


contains 
6000 
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mens, the harvest of many joint ex- 
peditions. In the five acre woodland 
garden which they created together, 
the water from the foothills of Mt. 
Hood flows down between steep 
banks along Johnson Creek to join 
the Willamette and Columbia rivers. 
Where the beaver still has his dam, 
they have planted about 3,000 plant 
varieties, which include rare native 
plants and other unusual ornamen 
tals. 

Year after year, in the long spring 
and summer vacations, they set out 
in search of plants. During those 


Sure-footed Mexican burros were used by 
this intrepid plant hunter to penetrate 
the wilderness of the great northwest 


Mrs. Leach proudly displays the pan- 
ther which she shot near Rogue 
River during one of her plant expe- 
ditions. Many hazardous experiences 
were encountered during these trips 


first years, they collected in places 
within auto-reach—territories — that 
vielded few new plants, since they 
had been too well worked by their 
predecessors. They decided to change 
their course and penetrated into the 
interior of Curry, Josephine and 
Douglas counties along trails where 
only a few trappers, forest rangers 
and prospectors had made their way. 

For nine summers of plant-hunt- 
ing holidays, John and Lilla Leach 
collected in this almost unknown re- 
gion, accompanied now by two faith- 
ful companions, Pansy and Violet, 
their Mexican burros. From Sleepy 
Hollow, their first base, they would 
set out, with one burro in the trailer, 
to join the other burrow waiting for 
them at their second base. Pansy car- 
ried the botany Violet the 
axe, the food, cooking utensils and 
sleeping kit. Then all together they 
would explore. 

Wandering is how thev describe 
their travels across the lonely, un- 
named and unmapped territory of 
southwest Oregon, with Curry Coun- 
tv as their chosen ground. “We never 
planned a trip when searching for 
new species beyond choosing a spot 
that had not already been over-rid 
den.” 

For the record, the rare saxifrage, 
the new genus Bensonia oregona, 
was discovered on June 6, 1928, at 
Bear Camp, a lonely spot some 35 
miles west of Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 
However, Bensonia  oregona,  al- 
though of botanical interest has no 
special horticultural value. 

Kalmiopsis leachiana is undoubt- 
edly Lilla Leach’s greatest contribu- 
tion. On a hot day in the middle of 
June 1930, fatigued towards the end 
of a long plant-hunting day, they 
came out of the forest on to an arid 
and seemingly flowerless ridge. “And 
there,” as she recounts, “before us, 
beside the trail, lay a patch of low 
bushlets, evergreen, profusely cov- 
ered with deep rose flowers, vivid 
beyond description in the sunshine. 
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Kalmiopsis leachiana, discovered by 
Mrs. Leach in Oregon, is a low ever- 
green shrub with rosy-purple flowers 


Were we thrilled? We forgot how 
tired we had been. It looked a good 
deal like Kalmia polifolia, but it 
wasn’t, I thought it might be a new 
kalmia.” 

There was a time in the Chetco 
Lilla lost the sole 
boots that 
thou- 


River area when 
of one of her favorite 
had carried her well over a 
sand walking miles. They were then 
40 miles from any possible repair. 
There was nothing for it, but to tie 
cloth and willow bark on the _bot- 
tom until all their handkerchiefs, 
dish cloths and towels were worn 
out and they had to open a can of 
beans and cut the tin to fit, tying it 
on with a fishline. This did not pre- 
vent her collecting and _ pressing 
plants until they could regain their 
base and spare shoes. 

Discomfort is a small thing com- 
pared with an element of very real 
risk and sometimes danger. Also, 
John and Lilla Leach always felt a 
responsibility in taking the burros 
from safe pastures, especially they re- 
marked with a wry smile, as they 
could not share in the excitement 
of plant discovery. 

Ticks and rattle snakes were com- 
mon enemies, and sometimes a 
mountain lion, or cougar, as they 
are commonly called in Oregon, 
would lie in wait to attack the bur- 
ros if they thought them unpro- 
tected. Once Lilla shot a waiting 
cougar they surprised as it bounded 
up a Douglas fir. 
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The crossing of creeks and rivers 
was often hazardous. Burros, being 
desert animals are unused to water, 
even a few inches will scare them 
and when forced into deep water 
they will go into a spasm and drown. 
Pansy and Violet were different, and 
although they always needed a push- 
ing-pulling persuasion—and some- 
times argument—they always tried, 
terrified as they were, to swim. 

Deft negotiation was needed to 
cross the larger rivers, with John 
paddling an Indian canoe and Lilla 
holding their heads out of water with 
a tow rope. When no canoe was avail- 
able, they used the air mattresses 
to buoy the burros up. When in the 
Olympics, Washington, Pansy slipped 
on a boulder and went down the 
swift stream, rolling over and over 
until John lassoed her and pulled her 
to the shore. Drying her soaked load 
was but a small matter compared 
with what might have been a total 
loss of both beast and burden. 


Outstanding Achievement Award 


Many rewards by way of recogni- 
tion come to successful botanists. 
Among these it is noteworthy that 
Lilla Leach was the first person to 
receive the Eloise Payne Luquer 
medal for distinguished achievement 
in botany from The Garden Club of 
America. She herself, no doubt, 
counts her discovery of an iris and a 
kalmia as the greatest of all rewards: 
Iris innominata, the unknown; Kal- 
miopsis leachiana, Leach’s kalmia— 
the one scattering its typical golden 
blooms, the other making low single 
masses of brilliant carmine deep in 
the fastness of southwest Oregon’s 
wild mountainous forest country. 


Problem of Classifying 

It needs an expert among even 
expert botanists to classify correctly. 
Kalmiopsis, though neither a rhodo- 
dendron nor a kalmia, (yet resem- 
bling both) was first considered to be 
a member of the rhododendron genus. 

Dr. Alfred Rehder, writing in the 
Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, 
gave the shrub its formal botanical 
christening, naming it Kalmiopsis 
leachiana, with the following expla- 
nation: “The discovery in Oregon by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leach of a new erica- 
ceous shrub, subsequently described 
by L. F. Henderson as Rhododendron 
leachianum is highly interesting, par- 
ticularly as this shrub turns out to 
be a new genus related to Loiseleuria 


and Kalmia and also to Kalmia poli- 
folia Wangenh.” 

It was Dr. Rehder who also sug- 
gested that steps be taken to reserve 
the forest section, the only place in 
the world, where the scarce and rare 
plant lives. Today there is a Kalmiop- 
sis Wild Area which no road will 
ever cross: 320 acres of private land 
and 78,530 acres of national forest 
land, which the U.S. Forest Service 
has set aside to preserve the shrub in 
its native wildness. 

This is especially fortunate, since 
kalmiopsis is not easy to propagate. 
Even Mrs. Leach, with her green 
thumb, had difficulty in finding the 
shrub’s exact requirements in her 
garden—slight shade and with per- 
fect drainage. Curiously enough, it 
first flowered in cultivation at Kew 
in England, winning the Award of 
Merit of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety a year or more before Mrs. 
Leach herself succeeded in flowering 
it in her garden at Sleepy Hollow. 

The price of such a find cannot 
be estimated by those who have never 
travelled the primitive areas of the 
continent. Discomfort is an inescap- 
able ingredient of all such adven- 
turing. Sometimes they ran short of 
food, and once Pansy and Violet, 
for mischief and not from hunger, 
since they could always find some 
grazing when the oats ran out, ate 
up their underclothes while they 
were swimming in a river. 


The rare Bensonia oregona, another 
Lilla Leach discovery from Oregon, is 
a low growing perennial of the saxifrage 
family with 10 inch spikes of creamy 
white flowers. The species is the only 
representative of the genus Bensonia 





Liles Through the Season 


MOST VALUABLE 
garden lilies is 
give a 


NE OF THE 

features of 

their ability to 
tinuous sequence of bloom from late 
May, or early June, until autumn 
With a careful selection of 
varieties, almost any gardener can 
enjoy the distinction of lily blooms 
for fully five months of the growing 
season. 

The world of lilies has changed 
so rapidly in recent years, with the 
development of vigorous, — easily 
erown hybrids, that their usefulness 
and adaptability continues to sur- 
prise many. The old favorite orange 
and white types are still good, but 
new varieties in pink, yellow, red 
and pastels are winning the hearts 
of gardeners everywhere. In this arti- 
cle we will concentrate on a June 
until October series of varieties for 
home gardens. 

The gay coral lily 
milum) generally flowers 


con- 


frosts. 


CLilium pu- 
with us 


during late May or early June, with 
its dainty, waxy red blossoms, par- 
ticularly attractive among clumps of 
campanulas or violas. The two to 
four foot stems are so graceful that 
it is advisable to set aside a group 
for cutting. The Golden Chalice hy- 
brids, a vigorous race of low-growing 
tvpes that flower at the same time, 
have large, cup-shaped, erect blooms 
in gold and apricot. Plants tend to 
divide and form strong clumps. 

Lemon Queen, a new hybrid de- 
veloped by Dr. C. F. Patterson of the 
University of Saskatchewan, is fast 
becoming one of the best known 
vellows. Neither rugged prairie win- 
ters nor the damaging late frosts, 
which were widespread over the 
eastern continent this season, seem 
to injure it. About mid-June, the 
tall stems start to open their well- 
spaced, lemon-yellow flowers. 

All lily varieties demand excel- 
lent soil drainage. Autumn is an 


In arrangements lily blooms are attractive in bold masses, whether used 
indoors or out. Other garden plants combine effectively with them too. 


Sandy Best, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 


ideal time to plant the bulbs, which 
are generally set out during October 
and November. The new hybrid lilies 
will grow in almost any soil, but all 
kinds of soils, particularly clayey or 
sandy, are improved by adding com- 
post, old manure or other organic 
matter. 

Adding a mulch offers many ad- 
vantages. Bulbs re-establish them- 
selves more safely the first winter 
after planting, and furthermore the 
ground is kept cool and moist the 
following summer. Although the soil 
should be dug deeply at planting 
time, bulbs generally require only 
three or four inches of soil over 
them. Small kinds require shallower 
planting, while the historic madonna 
lily (L. candidum) should be set 
with the tops of the bulbs flush 
with the surface of the soil. 

Late June and July usually bring 
the peak of lily bloom. An outstand- 
ing variety is Brenda Watts, a vigor- 
ous, tall red, with recurved flowers, 
developed by Isabella Preston, who 
worked for many years at Canada’s 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
This lily multiplies well and_pro- 
vides color for several weeks during 
June and July. Superb among the 
new hybrids is the garnet-red Ruby, 
which flowers profusely on 18-inch 
stems in early July. Developed by 
Percy Byam of Toronto, it soon 
forms a strong clump. 

Color is not the only virtue of 
modern hybrids. Breeders are striv- 
ing for types that will do well in 
almost any garden soil, in full sun 
or partial shade, with a marked re- 
sistance to diseases. Byam’s Melody, 
another dependable hybrid, is lem- 
on-yellow, with 20 or more blooms 
on two to three foot stems. 

Yellow tones are easy to combine 
with other colors. Among yellows 
there is Destiny, a vigorous selection 
from Jan de Graaff’s famous mid- 
century strain, with erect, soft vel- 
low blooms on two-foot stems. En- 
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Good Houserceping 
in the Home Greenhouse 


ITH ALL THE MODERN 
aids for growing plants un- 
der glass, there is little ex 

cuse for failure in the winter garden, 

especially if the principles of good 
housekeeping are applied. For the 
owner of a small home greenhouse, 


these principles govern not only the 


greenhouse itself but also, if a pot 
ting shed is not available, the cellar, 
tool shed or other place where the 
supplies are stored. 

Whether 
few plants or a large collection in 
a sizeable house, the same general 


you grow a relatively 


equipment is needed. Therefore, the 
whole project must be organized so 
that all tools and materials are stored 
outside the greenhouse itself, where 
they are ready when needed, without 
Wasting time or energy. Confusion 
and frustration result if tools are left 
lying around because they have no 
special place or have been mislaid 
somewhere. 

Only plants should be kept in the 
small greenhouse. Avoid keeping 
piles of soil, stacks of pots, boxes of 
broken crocks or other materials un- 
der the benches. These, however, 
must be kept where they can easily 
be transported to the greenhouse 
when needed. Careful planning for 
this is the answer. Even if a potting 
shed is attached to the greenhouse, 
it may be too small. Yet the satis- 
factory solution of this problem can 
be the difference between success 
and mediocre results in the winter 
garden. 

Always stack pots according to 
diameter in easily accessible spots. 
Five-quart oil cans are convenient 
for small quantities of broken crocks, 
old plaster, sphagnum moss, crushed 
charcoal and other materials used 
in potting. Large jars with 
screw tops are ideal for small 
amounts of vermiculite, perlite, hoofs 
and horns meal, superphosphate and 
other fertilizers for plants. Metal 
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glass 


Kathryn S. Taylor 


keep 


and 


covers will 
manure 


barrels with 
soil, leaf mold, rotted 
compost from drying out in storage. 


ash 


Proper amounts of these can be car- 
greenhouse in pails. 

roomy baskets for 
testing kits, root- 
polyethylene 


ried to the 

In addition, 
hand soil 
forming substances, 
plastic bags, tin cans, notebooks and 
other accessories complete the list of 


tools, 


equipment required for even a sim- 
ple routine operation. Although all 
these may not be needed for every 
task, experience has shown, time and 
time again, that a job may be inferior 
if any are missing. 


ase oe 


All containers for leftover mivx- 
tures, fertilizers and other materials 
should be clearly labeled to avoid 
Plastic flats for 
cuttings, light in weight, 
“nested” when not in use so 
they take up little room, 
wooden ones. They are not 
pletely rigid, however, a disadvantage 
because anything planted in them 
will be displaced if they are lifted 
without boards as supports. 

It is important to inspect the 
ereenhouse daily with a critical eve. 
Allow no sodden areas to develop 

See page 538 


contusion. seed or 
can be 
that 
unlike 


com- 


An orderly greenhouse, easy to move around in, is the result of careful 
organization. With planning, many plants can be grown within a small area 
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Little Known Fruits Are Fun to Try 


HERE ARE A NUMBER Of inter- 
esting and useful edible fruits 
that are not crown 

in gardens. Although they have little 

or no commercial value, they are 
unusual for their flavors and culinary 

Most have no serious insect or 

clisease can tol 

erate lower winter temperatures and 
than common 


commonly 


uses. 


troubles, and some 


drier conditions our 
garden fruits. 


Lhe native common 


\merican or 
virginiana 
New York 
and Early rip- 
ening varieties mature during Octo 
ber and early November at Geneva, 
New York. Frost is not necessary to 
ripen the when imma 


persimmon Diospyros 


erows natively south of 


westward to Kansas. 


fruits, and 


George L. Slate, Geneva, New York 


ture they are ruined by hard 
freezing. Fully ripe fruits, however, 
are not injured, they remain on the 
tree in edible condition until Thanks- 


even 


giving or later. 

Che fruit of the common persim- 
mon varies considerably in size, 
color, flavor and time of ripening. 
In the best varieties it is nearly two 
inches in diameter, vellow or orange, 
with a reddish cheek. It has a very 
rich, sweet, characteristic persimmon 
flavor. The immature fruits are very 
astringent, but this unpleasant fea 
ture disappears at full maturity. 

[rees grow to 50 feet in height, 
with narrow, round tops and dark 
ereen lustrous leaves that are attrac- 
tive for garden use. Male and female 


~ 


. 


The beach plum, Prunus maritima, is an attractive shrub in the spring 
when covered with delicate white flowers. Plants do well near the sea 
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flowers are borne on separate trees, 
so that a male must be present in 
every planting to provide the pollen 
essential for fruit setting. 
Garrettson, Early Golden 
Kansas are the best flavored varieties 
of the 20 or more persimmons that 
These varieties have 
Geneva and 


and 


I have fruited. 
ripened every 
are much superior in size and quality 
to the general run of wild persim 
mons. Trees have also withstood win- 
1934 when some 
were killed to the 

the thermometer 
below. Give plants a 
They 


vear at 


ters, except in 


small seedlings 
ground = when 
dropped to 31 
well-drained, silty loam. need 
no pruning and mulch them to con 
trol weeds. Wild trees in the south 
grow on poor soils with no care. 

The Asimina triloba) is 
another native fruit 
wholly unlike the fruits commonly 
grown in the northern The 
only member of the custard-apple 
family which is hardy in the north- 
ern states, it grows naturally on rich 
bottom-lands south of New York. A 
few colonies are known in western 
New York and even on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. 

Fruits are borne in pairs or clus- 
ters of five or six and ripen from 
mid-September onward, here at Ge- 
neva. Four to six inches long, they 
have a thin vellowish skin and edible 
pulp in which are embedded numer- 
ous seeds as large as lima beans. The 
flesh suggests the banana in texture 
and is highly perfumed, very sweet 
and rich, containing 435 calories to 


papaw 
interesting 


States. 


the pound. 

Papaw grows to 20 feet or more 
in height to become a round-topped 
tree, with large, long, glossy leaves, 
which hang downward, giving a 
tropical appearance wholly unlike 
that of other small trees of the north. 
Dull red flowers, which are borne 
profusely on bare branches before 
the leaves appear, are interesting and 
distinctive, but not handsome. 

The dwarf june-berry (Amelan- 
chier stolonifera), also known as 
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service-berry and saskatoon, is a low 
shrub, growing from three to five 
feet tall and spreading slowly by 
suckers to make a wide bush. The 
black fruits, rather insipid in flavor, 
are as large as peas, with a heavy 
bloom which gives them a superfi- 
cial resemblance to blueberries. Com- 
bined with lemon juice or rhubarb 
they make a good pie. The berries 


ripen in the strawberry season and 


beloved bv the birds. The 


Success is sold by 


are 
variety some. 

The small white the 
dwarf june-berry are borne in great 
numbers, making the bushes mounds 
of white in late April. 

A native of the Great Plains re- 
gion, it is a very tough plant that 
winters and 


flowers of 


can tolerate verv cold 
hot, drv summers. 

The — buffalo-berry 
argentea) is a thorny shrub of the 
Rocky Mountain from Sas- 
katchewan southward. Like the june- 
berry, it is verv hardy and drought- 


native fruit 


(Shepherdia 


region 


resistant and a_ useful 
where few other plants can grow. 
Che about the size of 
currants, bright red, acid, appearing 
in compact clusters in the axils of 
small branches. They ripen in July 
and remain on the bushes until fall 
when they are gathered for jelly. 
Buffalo-berry from five to 
20 feet high and has silvery leaves, 
which make it an attractive orna- 
mental shrub in harsh climates. Male 
and female flowers are produced on 
separate plants, necessitating plants 


berries are 


crows 


of both sexes for cross pollination. 
The Sam- 

bucus been 

elder- 


elderberry 

canadensis ) long 
used for making and 
berry wine. A few hundred tons are 
canned commercially and some in- 
terest is developing in making com- 
mercial plantings to supply the can- 
ning factories. Selections somewhat 
superior to the general run of wild 
plants in cluster and fruit size have 
been developed, but only the Adams 
variety is now available from nurser- 
ies. Plants of two clones are sold 
under this name to provide for cross- 


American 
has 


pies 


pollination. 

Several interesting stone fruits of 
unusual hardiness and small stature 
are occasionally grown in gardens 
for eating and as ornaments. The 
Nanking cherry (Prunus tomentosa) 
is perhaps the best of these. Plants 
grow to six or eight feet tall and are 
compact and wide spreading. 
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The fruits of the Nanking cherry 
are small, bright red cherries that 
are borne in great profusion, mak- 
ing plants in fruit an attractive sight. 
The Minnesota Experiment Station 
Drilea and _ several 
unnamed selections. 

[he western sand cherry (Prunus 
grows in the Great Plains, 
low winter 


has introduced 


besseyi 
where its resistance to 
temperatures and hot, dry summers 
make it a very useful fruit. Consid- 
erable breeding work has improved 
it far beyond the wild species. 

A low growing, gracefully spread- 
ing shrub to three to four feet, it has 
glossy, silvery green leaves. In bloom, 
plants are a mass of white. Fruits are 
usually purplish black, bitter and as- 
tringent in wild plants, but sweet 
and fairly palatable in the improved 
varieties. 

Improved _ varieties 
budded plants are Sioux, Brooks and 
Black Beauty. Hybrids with other 
cherry species include Opata, Sapa, 
Zumbra, Compass, St. Anthony, 
Nicollet, Tom Thumb and Oka. 

The Korean cherry (Prunus ja- 
ponica) is another very hardy low 
shrub that attains about four feet 
and bears heavy crops of dark red, 
cherry-like fruits, about the size of 
sour cherries, but much firmer. The 
ceneral run of seedlings are sour and 
astringent, but a few are of fair 
quality and make good pies. Plants 
are attractive in bloom and the au- 
Iwo 
Ex- 


available as 


tumn foliage is colorful, too. 


selections from the Minnesota 


periment Station, No. 20 and No. 
60, are available in the trade. 

The beach plum (Prunus marit- 
ima), a native of the sand dunes of 
the North Atlantic coast, has long 
been prized as a jelly fruit in re- 
gions where it occurs. The useful 
fruit and handsome appearance of 
the plant in flower make the beach 
plum one of the best plants for sea- 
shore planting, particularly on the 
dunes where few other plants thrive. 

The fruit of wild plants varies 
much in size, color, flavor and time 
of ripening. Selections have been 
made and propagated, but these are 
not available from nurseries yet, ex- 
cept Raritan and two others. 

Mulberries have long been occu- 
pants of gardens, where their use- 
fulness as bird food is 
with them. Old specimens grow to 
large size, and produce fruit freely 
for several weeks in mid-summer. 
Plants should be set where the messi- 
ness of the soft, juicy fruits, with 
their purple juice, will not be an- 
noving. Some old and good varieties 
have been in existence for many 
vears, but apparently they are now 
difficult to purchase true to name. 

The bower actinidia (Actinidia 
arguta is a handsome, vigorous 
climbing vine that bears 
vellow, inch-long fruits, with a pleas- 
ant sub-acid flavor, that make an 
excellent jam. The very vigorous vine 
requires considerable space on which 
to ramble. Crops are rather light for 
the size of the plant. 


associated 


greenish 


The fruits which follow the flowers of beach plum are used for jellies 
and other preserves. Available are new varieties with larger fruits 





Bald Cypress, An Adaptable Tree 


John J. Pinney, Ottawa, Kansas 


ALD cyprRESS, (Taxodium disti- 
chum), indigenous to the warm, 
brackish waters of the bayous 
and inlets of the Gulf coast, is equally 
at home on the high, dry, prairies of 
Kansas. Although rarely encountering 
frost on the Gulf, it successfully defies 
temperatures far below zero in Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Ohio and Massachusetts. 
During the record-breaking summer 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 in Kansas, 
when temperatures often reached 100 
F and stayed there for days on end, 
the bald cypress came through in good 
condition. Yet, many other conifers, 
including Scotch pine, white pine, all 
the spruces and firs perished. Some of 
the cypresses adjusted themselves to 
the adverse conditions by dropping 
part of their foliage, giving them the 
appearance of being dead, but the 
following spring they put on lush, new 
cloaks of green. 
In the late 1860's, the Kansas State 
\gricultural College began experi- 
menting with bald cypress. Because it 


= 


was believed that this moisture-loving 
tree would not succeed on the high, 
dry, plains of Kansas it was planted 
only sparingly, while Scotch and Aus- 
trian pine, Norway spruce and Eu- 
ropean larch were planted by the thou- 
sands. All of these trees flourished 
until the locust invasion of 1874. 
Then every larch and nearly all of the 
other cone-bearing trees _ perished. 
Only the deciduous cypress and the 
red cedar survived. The cypress re- 
covered immediately from the  dis- 
aster. 

Bald cypress is distributed along the 
south Atlantic coast from Delaware to 
Florida, thence along the Gulf coast 
to the Mississippi River, which it fol- 
northward to southern Missouri 
and Illinois. It grows in stagnant 
waters of swamps or on banks of slug- 


lows 


gish streams. 

This heroic tree, which boasts an 
ancestry that reaches far back into 
antiquity, attains gigantic proportions. 
trees 150 feet 


There are records of 


lo 


Visitors to Florida often do not realize that the bald cypress, which grows in 
swampy areas, also adapts itself to ordinary conditions much farther north 
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high, with a spread of 100 feet, and 
trunk diameters of 12 feet, making the 
bald cypress one of America’s largest 
trees. Young trees are narrowly pyra- 
midal, but with age they assume broader 
proportions and become round-topped. 
Growth is fairly rapid, exceeding that 
of pines and junipers. It is remarkably 
free from diseases and insect pests. 

Decidedly picturesque, the — bald 
cypress has a feathery, graceful ap- 
pearance. On older trees, the topmost 
branches grow upward at an acute 
angle to the trunk. The center 
branches are almost horizontal, while 
the lower brapches droop towards the 
ground. The light, yellowish-green fo- 
liage is made up of short, narrow, flat 
strap-like leaves, about 34 inches long, 
arranged closely in two rows’ on 
slender twigs. The bark is reddish- 
brown or gray, with long, scaly or 
fibrous ridges. 

Bald cypress is a cone-bearing tree 
or conifer. The cones are small and 
round, 34 to 1 inch in diameter, made 
up of very hard scales. We usually 
think of conifers as evergreens, such 
as the spruces, pines and firs, but the 
bald cypress is deciduous; that is, it 
loses its leaves every autumn. The 
following spring it grows a new set of 
leaves like the elms, oaks and maples. 

Thus we have another strange at- 
tribute of the bald cypress—it is a 
deciduous conifer, a rather rare com- 
bination. (The American and Euro- 
pean larches are other examples of 
deciduous conifers.) Its habit of drop- 
ping its leaves in the fall gives rise 
to the name “bald” cypress. 

There is another way in which the 
bald cypress is different. When it 
grows in water the base of the tree 
flares out into buttress roots to sup- 
port and balance the tree in its pre- 
carious foothold. From the roots that 
grow out horizontally in the mud and 
water, there arise peculiar conical 
structures that are called cypress 
knees. These knees, which are often 
six to eight feet tall, are light, soft, 
spongy and with age become hollow. 

What function these knees serve is 
still a matter for speculation. It is 
believed by some that they help to 
strengthen the root system. Others are 
of the opinion that they conduct air to 
the submerged roots, an opinion that 
seems well founded, because the knees 
always grow above surface of water. 

Straight grained, easily worked 
(though not very strong) bald cypress 
wood is light in weight and dark in 
color. It is extremely durable in con: 
tact with soil or water or when ex- 
posed to weather, giving rise to the 
slogan, “Cypress, the wood eternal”. 

Its uses are many. Chiefly em- 
ployed for building and heavy con- 
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Do You Know Tree I vy! 


Edith Saylor Abbott, Beloit, Wisconsin 


ATSHEDERA, sometimes called tree 
ivy, is a plant of hybrid origin, 
from a between 
small native Japa- 
familiar English 
handsome up 


resulting cross 
japonica, a 
tree, and our 

ivy, Hedera helix. A 
right ivy, which lends itself graciously 
decoration, it is available in 
and florists’ shops 
Offered for 


pos- 


Fatsia 
nese 


to home 
many greenhouses 
throughout the country. 
the part in small 
sibilities are often overlooked. 

\ single young plant is not as at 
tractive as four small tree ivies ar- 
ranged around a 30-inch palm post in 
an eight-inch pot. Palm posts, or totem 
poles, which are cut square, do not 
shed like the sphagnum posts and com- 
bine a pleasing rough-textured surface 
with strength and durability. 

If too much shows at first, it 
will be apparent that the 
actually need the height provided, for 
they heavy-stemmed to be 
trained round and round. Instead they 
must be allowed to grow upright. The 
stems may be stapled to the post with 
the long staples used by florists, but 
common green twine is held easily by 


most sizes, its 


post 
soon ivies 


are too 


the rough post and permits better and 
looser arrangement and 
ment. When the plants reach the top 
they for some time without 
any other support. 

Che fatshedera are almost 
as large as those of maple. They are 


rearrange 


may grow 


leaves of 


You 


Do 


EERSUCKER PLANT (Geogenanthus 
S undatas—formerly Dichorisandra 
mosaica undata) is the common name 
of a charming plant that is native to 
the warm regions of Peru. Its attractive 
texture makes a pleasing contrast with 
smooth-leaved foliage plants. 

Not only is the texture of the leaves 
of this house plant attractive, but the 
colors are delightful. The broad leaves 
are banded with alternate stripes of 
dull dark green and grayish green. 
Stems and undersides of the leaves are 
a rich, satiny dahlia-purple. 

Seersucker plant is dwarf in habit 
and slow growing, so that it retains 
its size and shape. It is especially suited 
for coffee table use, since it makes a 
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with a 
lobe. 


five-lobed, deeply indented 
prominent mid-vein’ to each 
Spaced closely on the stem, they make 
for compact and often attain 
a width of five or six inches on plants 
12 or 14 inches tall. 

[ree ivy does not seem to harbor in 


growth 


sect pests as much as other ivies, but 
it should be inspected 
Spraying with a hand spray, on both 
sides of the leaves, keeps foliage free 
of dust often 
Usual temperatures 
factory, and sunlight is 
able, but never the protracted glare 
of hot which wilting or 
spotting and burning of the handsome 


occasionally. 


dislodges 
are 


and pests. 


house satis 
some desir- 


sun causes 
foliage. 

Wilting may be caused, too, by lack 
of moisture, especially if the plant is 
large. Ivies do not like to dry out and 
tree ivy is unhappy if the roots are 
not kept moist at all times. As 
as the soil appears to be drying, water 
thoroughly, then leave alone until the 
top soil begins to dry. If planting is 
in a decorative container, which 
has no drainage, large 
lumps of charcoal in the bottom and 
water with extreme care as “wet feet” 
are tolerated no better by tree ivy than 
any other plant unable to stand water- 


soon 


done 
place several 


soaking. 

The amount 
container without a drainage hole may 
be determined by filling an ordinary 


proper of water for a 


Know Seersucker Plant2 


J. L. Merkel, Jacksonville, Florida 


spreading top and is appealing from 
above. The almost round leaves are 
produced in sets of three, and the 
pliant takes on an umbrella-like shape 
when it has several stems topped with 
three leaves each. Plants may be used 
along the edges of planter boxes or in 
dish gardens. In spite of their recent 
introduction, they not expensive. 

\ light rich soil or a mixture of 
peat and loam is the best potting me- 
dium for seersucker plant. This should 
be kept evenly moist during winter. 
A warm place, preferably with a night 
temperature of 60° F. IS BEST. Give 
good light, but shade from full sun. 
Propagation is either by stem cuttings 
or divisions in the spring. 


are 


The adaptable tree ivy 


size with soil 
cup 


appears 


pot of the same 
and watering with of water 
at a time until from 
the hole. Keep count of the number 
of cups of water and subtract from 


the amount the quantity which drained. 


clay 
one 
water 


Unusual Seersucker Plant 
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Grow Lady’s-slipper Orchids at Home 


Alex D. Hawkes, Editor, “The Orchid Journal” 


ANY OF US are acquainted 
M with the winsome lady's 
slipper orchids, which in- 


habit the boggy woods of our north- 
ern states. 
orchids, they have long been popular 
with gardeners. 

\nother type of lady’s-slipper or- 
chid, which originated in tropical 
\sia, is now making itself known 
to the thousands who delight in rais 
ing house plants. These true orchids, 
known by the generic name of Paphi 
opedilum, are more commonly called 
cypripediums, or just “cyps”. Today 
these are grown commercially liter- 
ally by the tens of thousands for the 
florist trade. They have been 
taken up by the 
since they are among the easiest of 
all orchids to grow in the home. 

Cvpripediums are considered to be 
the most ancient of all orchids. The 
four which comprise — the 
“eyp” alliance are not closely allied to 


Tops among the native 


also 


indoor gardener, 


groups 


any other orchidaceous plants, so far 


ia 


To provide the necessary humidity, 
rest pots of orchids on_ pebbles 
placed in trays kept filled with water 
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apart are they in their structural de- 
tails. The 60 known species of Asi- 
atic “eyps” (Paphiopedilum) have a 
native habitat ranging from Chi 
na, Nepal and Assam, southward 
throughout Southeast Asia. the Phil- 
ippines and Indonesia to New Gui- 
nea. Where indigenous, these or- 
chids are found in grassy meadows 
or on moss-covered rocks. They are 
even air-plants high up in forest 
trees. 

Lady’s-slipper orchids consist of 
tightly-clustered growths, having 
about six tongue-shaped or oblong 
leaves, which numerous, 
usually fuzzy, from the 
base of the clumps. Rather tough in 
texture, the leaves vary in color from 
bright, glossy green to deep green, 
marbled with paler green, gray or 
dull purple. In some of the species, 
with purple-marbled foliage, the un 
dersurfaces of the leaves are a lus- 
trous purple, making them appealing 
plants even when not in bloom. 

Most of the “cyps” bear a single 
blossom per spike. This arises from 
the center of the leaf-cluster, but cer- 
tain of the tropical species and a 
few hybrids produce six or more per 
spike. Among the longest-lasting of 
all orchids, it is not unusual for the 
blooms to remain fresh for several 
months. Even when cut for corsages, 
their keeping qualities are incredible. 

[he flowers of these orchids are 
attractively colored and _ frequently 
rather large and showy. They have 
three sepals, larger than the petals, 
with the typically erect dorsal or up- 
per one, called the “standard”, and 
the two lateral or side ones united 
into a single segment or “syn-sepal”. 
[he petals are usually borne at right 
angles to the sepals, and in some 
types are rather elongated. A peculiar 
structure is the lip, shaped like a 
pouch, with the squat, frequently 
fuzzy column borne at its base. It is 
from this pouch-like lip that the 
common name of lady’s-slipper or- 
chid was derived. 


produce 


very roots 


The color range in the “cyps” is 
extremely wide, including shades of 
green, yellow, brown, red, pink, pur- 
ple and white. The combinations 
and blendings of hue are often very 
striking on a single blossom. Some 
times it appears that the color had 
been applied with brush-like strokes, 
while in other cases large, sometimes 
embossed spots are present. The pet 
als of some types bear warts, and 
even tufts of stiff, dark hairs. Almost 
all have flowers, which look as if they 
had been varnished, so glossy is their 
texture. 

All orchid fanciers 
these fabulous cypripediums 
among the easiest of all types to grow 
in the home. Hundreds of hobbyists 
have discovered that they will grow 
as readily as begonias, ferns, African 
violets or other favorite house plants. 
\ sunny window-sill in the living 
room or kitchen is all the “green- 
house” needed. 


that 
are 


agree 


See page 533 


A lady’s-slipper orchid, with its glossy, 
dark green leaves, makes an attrac- 
tive plant whether in bloom or not 
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USY DAYS ARE AHEAD during Oc- 
B tober. Yet it is so apt to be crisp 

and clear that all garden work 
becomes a pleasure, particularly when 
we envision the when spring 
rolls around again. October is a month, 
too, for planting trees, shrubs, some 
perennials and spring-flowering bulbs. 
there are many clean-up 
jobs demanding atten- 


results 


Of course, 
and other 
tion before cold weather sets in. 


odd 


Spring Bulbs Come First 

Among Dutch bulbs, first plant nar- 
cissus, scillas, chionodoxas, 
snowdrops and other small bulbs, since 
tulips can be planted up until the 
ground freezes. Lilies, including the hy 
brids can be planted now in order t 
give the roots an opportunity to develop 
before freezing Some _ lils 
bulbs, such as the goldband or specio- 
sum, may be shipped later. Either pre 
pare the soil beforehand and cover with 
a thick mulch to prevent from freezing 
or plant the first opportunity the soil 


crocus, 


weather. 


can be dug. 


It’s Rose Time Too! 

If you live in sections where winters 
are not too severe, fall planting of roses 
is highly satisfactory. In cold areas, 
new plants may not have time to get 
well established. When plants arrive 
in the fall, set in good soil, enriched 
with organic matter. Spread roots in all 
directions so that they come in contact 
with the loose soil. Water thoroughly 
to eliminate air pockets. 

Some Fall Lawn Work 

Feed well established lawns now, if 
vou have not done so earlier this sea- 
son, and add lime if acidity tests show 
that soil requires it. Keep mowing with 
blade set at 142” to 2” as long as the 

iss continues to grow. Do not allow 
leaves to remain on lawns over winter, 
bur rake and add to compost pile. There 
till is time to make lawns. 
Put in Trees and Shrubs 

Most deciduous material 
planted, with the exception of thin- 
barked trees, like dogwoods, magnolias 
birches, and certain shrubs like 


may be 


and 


buddleias, altheas or vitexes. Water 
well, mulch and guy or stake all newly 
planted trees. 

Why Not More Evergreens? 

In addition to deciduous kinds, plant 
broad-leaved varieties. Then make cer- 
tain that they are thoroughly watered 
before the ground freezes. They give 
off water during the winter, and un- 
less there is enough moisture in the 
ground, the foliage turns brown and 
drops. Mulch around the base of each 
plant with a thick layer of peat moss 
or leaves to help retain this needed 
moisture. 

What to Do With Summer Bulbs 

\fter the first killing frost, but be- 
fore heavy frosts, dig dahlias, gladiolus, 
cannas, tuberous and other 
summer-flowering bulbs. With tuberous 
begonias, cut stems about an inch from 
store in sand or peat 
moss at 50 to 60° F. With dahlias, se- 
lect healthy tubers, dust with 
sulphur and store at 40 to 55° F. Be 
certain to dust gladiolus corms with a 
5% DDT to control thrips before plac- 
ing in winter storage. All bulbs will 
keep better if stored in a cool, dry 
place in sand or peat to prevent shrivel- 
ing. 

Always More to Clean-Up 

\fter gathering leaves, use as a 
mulch around shrubs. Pull up annuals 
nipped by frost and throw on compost 
heap, except any that are diseased. Cut 
back all perennials through blooming 
and cultivate soil so it will absorb mois- 
ture from rain and snow. Trim edges, 
prune hedges and shrubs that need it. 


begonias 


bulbs, drv and 


stems 





Buy good, firm 
b ry adapted 


to forcing 


use tulips 
crocus, 
hyacinths 
narcissus 
for color 
and variety? 





Place pieces of 
crockery in 
bottom of pot. 
Aldd soil composed 
of % peat, 4 soil, 
¥3 compost 


PLANT SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS TOR WINTER BLOOM 


TIPS OF BULBS 
LEVEL WITH SOIL 


Pots may be 
placedina 
cold frame, 
cool qreenhouse 
or garage. Ora 
cool dark hal! 
or closet will do. 


SO0'1L, ASHES, 
Pots may STRAW OR LEAVES 
be place 
in atrench 
1-2’ deep. 
Cover and 
do not dis- 
turb for 
4-8 weeks 


MATERIAL 


When roots 
Fill pots bring 
into cool room 


Force scold 
Up DeTfore 
blooming by 


covering 
witha cone 


~ PROPER STEM 
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Time To Plant Crab Apples 


From page 506 


but when it does, it is a gorgeous 
mass of long-stemmed flowers. Usu- 
ally Parkman crab is a shrub, rarely 
a tree. 

Still another good but much larger 
erowing variety is the Lemoine crab 

M. purpurea lemoinei), with bright, 
purple-red flowers, dark purple fruits 
and bronze foliage. However, it 
found a serious rival recently in the 
new hybrid, Liset (M. moerlandsi 
Liset). This newcomer, introduced 
a few years ago from the Hague, 
Holland, is not only more florifer- 
ous, but has better colored flowers 
and more handsome foliage. It also 
flowers at a much younger age. Both 
varieties have a rather dense, up- 
right form. 

Entirely different is the Tea crab 
CM. hupehensis). If allowed to grow 
naturally it becomes a broad, V- 
shaped, short-trunked tree or large 
shrub. Very long branches have nu- 
merous stiff, single short laterals, 
studded with spurs and buds. The 
Tea crab excels as a single lawn 
specimen and should not be crowded 
by other plants. In flower, with pure 
white blossoms covering the tree 
from the base to the tips of the 
branches, it can easily hold its own 
in a beauty contest with any other 
flowering tree. The small green 
fruits, with a brown or reddish blush 
are of little importance. However, 
the birds like them. 


Space does not permit enumerat- 
ing every good crab apple but one 
more excellent shrub should be men- 
tioned. This is the Aldenham crab 

M. purpurea aldenhamensis ) 
which is the last of the purple flow- 
ered varieties to open its buds. These 
are semi-double and borne in pro- 
fusion. The foliage is purplish or 
bronze, and the fruits, about three- 
fourths of an inch across, are brown 
to purple-red. 





Bechtel 
A, 


¢ 


—_— 


Evelun 


Patricia 


Among the early flowering, taller, 
tree-like crab apples, the Hopa crab 
CM. adstringens Hopa), with its 
masses of purplish-pink flowers and 
red fruits, is still much in demand. 
A seedling of this variety, recently 
introduced as Patricia has similar, 
larger flowers and bigger, juicy red 
fruits. The tree itself has a sturdier, 
more uniform framework and bolder 
foliage. 

An attractive round-headed tree, 
with purple-red blossoms is the Jay 
Darling crab, long a favorite. It flow- 
ers a few days after Hopa and has 
purplish-bronze leaves and dark red 
fruit. This variety and the plant 
sold as Eley crab are really the 
same, though, years ago, they were 
considered different. Eley, originally 


Hopa 


Toringo 


described as a crab apple with 
long-stemmed, egg-shaped fruits, was 
introduced into America about 
1921. Soon it became distributed 
over the country, but wherever it 
was planted, it refused to produce 
the original fruits. Instead they were 
larger, round to oblate, on short 
stems. 

Finally Eley reached the Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco and 
there, for reasons not yet explained, 
it produced the long and _ thin- 
stemmed, egg-shaped fruits. When 
discovered, trees of the Jay Darling 
type were sent from Iowa to the 
Golden Gate Park and these, as was 
now expected, produced not the Jay 
Darling but the Eley type of fruits. 
Plants propagated from the original 


Arnold 
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Arnold crab in full bloom 


trees in that Park, and grown in 
lowa, promptly reverted to the Jay 
Darling tvpe, which was known in 
Iowa as early as 1915. Soil and 
climatic conditions probably have 
something to do with that behavior. 

An interesting small tree is the 
Canadian hybrid Makamik, a neat 
looking, short-trunked, round-head- 
ed tree, with purplish foliage and 
large purple or pink flowers, fol- 
lowed by decorative bright red fruits. 

A week or so later, when the 
native crab apples hesitantly unfold 
their buds, a newly introduced hy- 
brid, Evelyn, opens its large, fra- 
grant, deep rose-pink flowers. It has 
already found its way to Europe 
where horticulturists rate it highly. 
On the sterile shoots the purplish 
leaves are lobed like those of the 
seed-parent, the lowa Crab, but un- 
like the green fruits of the native 
it has red fruit. 

To stretch the flowering season 
still further, there is the Toringo 
crab (M. sieboldi) and the Redbud 
crab (M. zumi calocarpa). Both 
have masses of small white flowers 
and tiny, brilliant red fruits, be- 
loved by many birds. Toringo is bet- 
ter suited for the border or back- 
eround. The Redbud crab, a small 
low-branched tree can be used ef- 
fectively as a lawn specimen. 

To finish the season with these 
ornamentals, one can do little better 
than to plant a Nieuwland crab 
(M. coronaria nieuwlandiana), a 
Bechtel (M. ioensis plena) or a 
Nova (M. ioensis flore plena nova), 
all with large, very double, deli- 
ciously fragrant, rose-colored flow- 
ers. Nieuwland has the largest blos- 
soms and Nova the most deeply 
tinted of the three. All make superb 
small specimen trees. 
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Crimson 
Brilliant 


Fall Colors with Viburnums 
From page 512 

definitely not for damp, poorly 
drained areas. Nevertheless, its good 
qualities make it well worth planting. 

Che largest of all the viburnums, 
and one of the most beautiful because 
of its all-season interest, is the siebold 
viburnum (V. sieboldi). A native of 
Japan, it was introduced to this coun- 
try in 1880. Growing to 30 feet, 
it has long, prominently wrinkled 
leaves, a graceful branching habit 
and splendid red, fall color. The red 
fruits ripen early and remain several 
weeks before turning black if not 
eaten by the birds. Then they fall, 
leaving the red fruit stalks clinging 
to the twigs. If you need a shrub to 
screen an undesirable view, this is an 
excellent one to choose. In addition it 
makes an excellent bird thicket! 

The following members of the 
family, less desirable for specimens, 
but very hardy and of good form and 
color, can provide ample food for the 
birds. Of these, a good filler shrub is 
the native arrow-wood (V. dentatum ) 
furnished with thick leaves and quan- 
tities of dark blue berries in the fall. 
\nother is the withe-rod (V. cassi- 
noides ), a six-foot native, with effec- 
tive, red fall foliage. Its fruit changes 
color from green to red, then black 
before the birds devour them. A third 
native is the hobblebush (V. alnifol- 
ium), appropriate for damper places. 
Chis grows to 12 feet, blooms in mid- 
May and has crimson fall coloring. 

Fruit for Jelly or Jam 

The American cranberry-bush CV. 
trilobum ) is generally considered the 
best of the native species and is rated 
as being hardier than the European 
species. Its large bright green maple- 
shaped leaves turn a brilliant red in 
the fall. The fruit may be prepared 
into jelly or jam as well as being a 
source of food for birds. 

For gardens reminiscent of earlier 
times, there is the Japanese snowball 
bush (V. tomentosum sterile). Its 
deeply-veined leaves and fat round 
balls of white flowers are not suscept- 
ible to plant lice, as in the European 
snowball, widely planted several years 
ago. 

For their white flowers, colorful 
fall foliage and handsome berries, vi- 
burnums deserve a place in all gar- 
dens. Especially noteworthy is their 
ability to grow in shade and in small 
city gardens where there is little air 
circulation. They are also relatively 
free of pests and diseases. 
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istory 


of the 


Chrysanthemum 


Nelson Coon, Watertown, Massachusetts 


N THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
] certain flowers have been culti- 

vated and appreciated for their 
sheer enjovment rather than for any 
special purpose. A few noteworthy 
kinds with an extensive background, 
are the chrysanthemum, rose, violet, 
carnation, narcissus, tulip and iris. 

With some plants, the cultivated 
species are so ancient that we know 
very little about their primitive ap- 
pearance. This is true of grains as 
well as garden flowers, including the 
chrysanthemum, which has been 
grown in the Western world for over 
200 years. Cultivated perhaps longer 
than most other flowers, more has 
also been written about this impor- 
tant plant. 

In Europe, few countries have 
adopted flowers used by any other 
nation for their national emblem. 
[he iris is to France what the rose is 
to England, and the thistle to Scot- 
land. In the Eastern lands, the lotus 
early achieved importance in reli- 
gious ceremonies but the chrysan- 
themum has, for some unknown rea- 
son, found its way into the hearts 
of many of the far Eastern peoples. 
It is difficult to say whether it is 
more important as a national flower 
in China or in Japan. 

We do not know exactly when 
the chrysanthemum was first grown 
in Chinese gardens, though we find 
that Confucius mentioned in_ his 


book, Li-Ki, that “the chrysanthe- 
mum has its vellow glory.” With a 
history of nearly 5,000 vears in 
China, the chrysanthemum was prob- 
ably cultivated by gardeners for thou- 
sands of years. Actually the first de- 
scriptions of its cultivation is found 
in references to T’ao-Yuan-Ming, 
who lived in the years 365-427 a.p. 

Further evidence is its use in all 
kinds of artistic expression—paint- 
ing, sculpture and pottery. Robert 
Fortune, the English traveler of the 
19th century, found chrysanthemums 
widely planted, and remarked that 
laboring gardeners often grew them 
against the wishes of their masters. 

Fragmentary records suggest that 
the chrysanthemum came to Japan 
from Korea sometime in the 4th cen- 
tury A.p., when that little country 
paid a “tribute of chrysanthemums” 
to Japan. Corroborating this, in the 
history of the reign of Emperor Kin- 
toku of Japan, this statement ap- 
pears: “In 386, in the seventy-third 
year of his reign, seeds of the Kiku 
(chrysanthemum) were first intro- 
duced into Japan from a_ foreign 
country—blue, yellow, red, white 
and violet.” In this case the country 
mentioned is Korea. 

As general culture in Japan grew 
during the next few hundred vears, 
the chrysanthemum was evidently 
cultivated assiduously, and there is 
record of a poem written about it in 
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the year 797 by Emperor Kwammu. 
\lso in the years 889, 901 and 947 
festivals were held by the ruling class 
for the benefit of the people. 

During this time the chrysanthe- 
mum, highly regarded and associated 
with royalty, became the national 
Hower. With the Japanese people, it 
became one of the four important 
flowers, having a special significance 

plum, cherry, orchid and chrysan- 
themum. Many paintings depict this 
flower and stylized forms appear on 
pottery. 


Introduction from Orient 


The Western world knew little 
about the chrysanthemum until the 
Dutch were permitted to trade with 
Japan in the 16-18th centuries. 
When first mentioned in the works 
of Jacob Breynius in 1688, it had 
been cultivated and hybridized for 
hundreds of vears, with a fervor sim- 
ilar to the Tulipmania of Holland. 

The printing of books came to 
Japan from China and Korea prob- 
ably in the 13th or 14th centuries, 
but it was not until some 200 vears 
later that illustrations from 
wood block drawings appeared in 
Japanese books. Hence, we know 
little about the early Japanese chrvs 
Che earliest 


cood 


anthemums before this. 
is apparently an illustrated “catalog” 
of varieties which appeared in Japan 
in 1736, listing, picturing and de- 
scribing 100 varieties. 

\t first the chrysanthemum 
appreciated in other countries. 


Was 


The 


blind botanist, Rumphius, in his 
“Botany of Amboina” in 1750, men- 
tions the chrysanthemum as a popu- 
lar flower in the Malay Peninsula, 
where it is used for decorating the 
hair. His early work shows a small 
pompon-like flower, perhaps the first 
“Western” illustration known. 

The early chrysanthemums intro- 
duced to the West came from several 
sources. The small-flowering species 
seem to have come from China by 
way of the early explorers. From 
1690 to 1750, it was mentioned by 
several writers, including Linnacus 
in 1753. It was the middle of the 
18th century before any plants were 
grown in England, which seem not 
to have flowered. French explorers 
did, however, bring it into France, 
and there the first flowering was 
noted in 1789. 


First Flowering in England 

From France the chrysanthemum 
was introduced into England a sec- 
ond time in 1795, and the following 
vear, the Curtis Botanical Magazine 
stated that the first chrysanthemum 
bloomed in England. By 1826, 48 
varieties were grown in the Chiswick 
Gardens. These were followed by 
other varieties brought from Korea 
by Robert Fortune in 1846, who also 
introduced the larger flowering kinds 
from Japan in 1862. 

The first writer in English seri- 
ously interested in the chrysanthe- 
mum from the historical 
view was John Salter. His book, pub- 


point of 


lished in 1865, was followed 20 
years later by a similar book by 
F. W. Burbidge, who revealed the 
growing appreciation of the larger- 
flowered types featured at shows in 
the early 20th century. During the 
latter half of the 19th century, com- 
petition in  chrysanthemums _ in- 
creased rapidly, and fall shows were 
held annually in England and later 
in America. The first known com- 
petitive chrysanthemum show for cut 
flowers held in England in 
1846. 


was 


Popular in Conservatories 

Not all of the early work on the 
chrysanthemum carried on in 
England. Large sorts were intro- 
duced to; the United States about 
1870 by a young Japanese, who sent 
them to Alpheus Hardy, a Bostonian, 
as a token of appreciation. One of 
these, named Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 
became widely distributed. In_ this 
period, too, many estate gardeners, 
from England or Scotland, brought 
to this country their knowledge and 
skill in) growing chrysanthemums. 
Thus they became among the most 
popular flowers in conservatories. 

Plant scientists during the last 25 
years have developed the more hardy 
species now popular in our gardens. 
Chrvsanthemum shows today may 
not have the large size of specimens 
exhibited 50 vears ago, but they 
prove that this flower from the Orient 
has found a secure place in the 
hearts of American gardeners. 


Was 
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More than 200 illustrations, with 21 plants shown in color. All the tropical kinds, 
including new and unusual varieties, as well as old favorites, are discussed in detail. 


Complete culture and general care, including pest control, are considered. 


HOUSE PLANTS Everyday Questions Answered by Experts 


Edited by ROCKWELL and FREE 


Hundreds of practical questions pertaining to house plants are answered by two 
of the nation’s leading experts. No indoor gardener should be without this highly 


informative book. 
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Tips for Exhibiting 
in Fall Flower Shows 


Hulda L. Tilton, Hartford, Connecticut 


At what stage should roses be 
exhibited? 

One half to three quarters open is 
considered a bloom. Less than one 
third open classifies as a bud. 

How important is it to name rose 
entries? 

Highly important. 
standard for judging roses. The entry 


comparing it with the 


Variety is the 


is judged by 
ideal for that variety. 


inches. Miniatures are under four 

inches. 

6. When are dahlias cut for exhibi 
tion? 

Single dahlias can be cut when the 
center is fully open. In the ball type, 
the center should not show. 

When are gladiolus in prime con- 
dition for exhibiting? 


When there are from four to six 


open florets on the stalk, none of which 








This attractive exhibit of a picturesque flower market, staged at the Floral 
Festival at New Plymouth, New Zealand, reveals what can be achieved 
at flower shows when a few fundamental rules are carefully observed 


3. Are roses disbudded for exhibition? 
Hybrid teas and Hybrid perpetuals 
must be disbudded. Disbudding should 
be done early so that the scar will not 
show when the bloom is exhibited. 
4. How are roses point scored? 

According to the American Rose So- 
ciety, they are scored as follows: form 
25, substance 20, color 25, stem and 
foliage 20, size 10. 

5. How are dahlias classified for ex- 
hibition? 

In small general shows as 
flowered (b) medium-flowered (c 
tus (d) pompon (e) miniature. Large- 
flowered means over eight inches. Me- 
dium-flowered are from four to eight 
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Ca) large- 
) cac- 


show any sign of being withered. 

8. What three things count for most 
in exhibiting gladiolus? 

7 Well florets of 
firm substance (2) good clear color 

3) straight stalks. 

9. Can anything be done now for ex- 
hibition chrysanthemums that are 
not growing well? 

Apply a liquid fertilizer according 
to directions, plus one heaping tea- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda per gallon 
of mixture. Apply after a rain or a 
thorough watering. 

10. Are there certain 
judges look for in 
mums? 


spaced crisp 


things that 
chrysanthe- 


(1) Size, according to variety. (2) 
form of bloom. (3) clear color. 

11. In exhibiting annuals like mari- 
golds and zinnias, are evidences 
of disease, insect pests and spray 
or dust residue counted as faults? 

Yes. 

12. What is meant by “collection” as 
used in flower show schedules? 

\ collection is a grouping of a num- 
ber of kinds or varieties of flowers, 
plants, fruits and/or vegetables in one 
exhibit. The number and kinds aré 
regulated by the flower show schedule. 
13. Are “grooming” and 

ing” plant material for exhibition 


“condition- 


necessary? 

{ll exhibits need to be carefully con- 
ditioned. Exhibits may be 
or “dressed” if it does not change the 
character of the exhibit or the groom- 
ing is not apparent. 

14. What is the best way 
plant material to a show? 

In water, if at all practical. If not, 
pack carefully in boxes, making certain 
not to put too much in each box. Wrap 
or otherwise protect each specimen so 
it will not become bruised or broken. 

15. What is a flower arrangement? 

It implies the artistic use of fresh 
plant material, unless otherwise stated 
in the flower show schedule. 


16. How does a flower arrangement 
differ from a composition? 

A composition is a flower arrange- 
ment with one or more accessories. An 
accessory is anything used in creating 
an exhibit beyond the plant material 
in the arrangement, the container and 
base or fabric on which the container 
may stand. Background fabrics, figur 
ines, books, minerals, lids of containers 
and additional plant material are ac- 
cessories. 


“groomed” 


to transport 


17. Should plant material used in a 
flower arrangement be named? 

It is not absolutely necessary. But, 
if it is unusual plant material it is cour- 
teous to name it. The public will ap- 
preciate it. 

18. What is the most important qual- 
ity in a flower arrangement? 

Design. The elements of design con- 
sidered are line, form, pattern, texture 
and color. 

19. What is meant by distinction in a 
flower arrangement? 

It is the something plus in an ar- 
rangement which results from the crea- 
tive use of plant material. 

20. Besides design and _ distinction, 
what other qualities do judges con- 
sider when judging a flower ar- 
rangement? 

Suitability, both of the combination 
of plant material used and its relation 
to the container, not to mention the 
condition of the plant material. 
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WV onder Drugs Control Plant Ills 


Dr. E. F. Guba, University of Massachusetts 


NTIBIOTICS or the “wonder drugs”, 
which have proved sensational 
and successful in the therapy of 

human diseases, are receiving wide 
study in the control of plant ailments. 
\ dozen or more are used in human 
medicine, while hundreds of others are 
under experimentation. 

What are these so-called 
drugs? They are substances produced 
by fungi (bacteria and molds), which 
possess the antagonistic or destructive 
power over other fungi or the toxins 
produced by them. Today, the chemical 
structure of many antibiotics has been 
discovered, thus making it possible to 
manufacture them synthetically in the 
chemical laboratory. The search for 
new antibiotics represents a vast effort 


Ww onder 


among scientists and biological labora- 
tories. 

Some of the first 
ceive attentin in plant disease control 
were Gliotoxin from Gliocladium fim- 
briatum, Viridin from Trichoderma vi- 
ride, Actidione from Streptomycin gri- 
seus and Penicillin from Penicillium 
notatum. Most of the research has been 
applied to human diseases. 

Expensive as the antibiotics are, they 
are worth many times their cost in cur- 


antibiotics to re- 


ing human diseases and saving lives. 
lo the farmer and horticulturist, the 
investment in their use to control plant 
diseases can be too costly in proportion 
to the value of the plant or crop. 
Cheaper control measures are preferred, 
but there are diseases which lack effec- 


tive or practical control by recognized 
methods and traditional fungicides. 

Some of these diseases have been suc- 
cessfully controlled with antibiotics. A 
notable example is the fire-blight dis- 
ease of apple, pear, hawthorn and other 
plants—a bacterial disease that was the 
first to be recognized in botanical sci- 
ence. New outbreaks of fireblight in the 
current season appear in the blossoms 
as blossom blight, following the intro- 
duction of the bacteria into the blos- 
soms by pollinating insects. The infec- 
tion is picked up by insects from over- 
wintering fireblight cankers, which 
discharge the bacterial slime early in 
the season. Streptomycin sprays are ap- 
plied at four- to 5-day intervals in the 
blossoming period, the first when the 
first blossoms open, the last when in 
full bloom. 

There are numerous other examples 
of successful control of bacterial dis- 
eases with antibiotics, such as the halo 
blight of bean, bacterial spot of pepper 
and tomato, tobacco wildfire, black leg 
of potato, bacterial soft rot of potato 
seed pieces, angular leaf spot of cu- 
cumber and celery bacterial blight. 
Generally the best results have been 
obtained with Streptomycin alone or in 
combination with another antibiotic, 
such as Terramycin. 

In other instances, the addition of 
glycerin has improved the effectiveness 
of the antibiotic by improving the ab- 
sorption of the antibiotic by the foliage. 
Glycerin also reducés the solubility of 


the antibiotic. Examples of the control 
of pathogenic diseases caused by fun- 
gous molds with antibiotics are downy 
mildews of tobacco, crucifer and cucur- 
bit vegetables. 

\ctidione in a single application in 
\pril upon the juniper galls of haw- 
thorn and apple rust diseases com- 
pletely arrested spore production by 
which the pathogen spreads to apple, 
quince and hawthorn. Without these 
spores there is no infection or inocu- 
lum to spread the disease. 

Rutabaga seed infected with bacteria 
of the common black rot disease and 
treated with Aureomycin gave effective 
control of seed-borne infection. Suc- 
cessful control of the bacterial blight of 
lilac by the use of Streptomycin is sug- 
gested. This is a bacterial disease not 
too well controlled by present recom- 
mended measures, nor has its control 
with antibiotics been investigated. Yet, 
its incidence and development is much 
like fireblight of apple and pear. 

Fungicides applied to foliage, wheth- 
er for the purpose of imposing protec- 
tion against infection or eradicating 
infection, are absorbed more or less into 
the leaf structure. The same is true of 
plant growth nutrients applied as foliar 
sprays, such as epsom salts for magne- 
sium and urea for nitrogen. In human 
medicine the antibiotic is absorbed into 
the blood stream of the patient. This 
antagonism of one mold or its toxin to 
another is well demonstrated in cul- 
tures of molds in glass dishes. 

The exact role of antibiotics 
other chemicals, applied either as foli- 
age spray or in the soil like a fertilizer, 
or even artificially injected into the sap 
stream represents a field of research in 
plant pathology far behind that of hu- 
man and animal pathology. 


and 
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A beautifully printed book containing a wealth of information on the decorative uses 
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Lilies Through the Season 


From page 516 


chantment, a bright orange, an al- 


most indestructible lily, is the best 
known of this group. 

Many of the wild lilies, however, 
will have a place in the 
garden picture. Two North 


\merican natives, the Turks-cap lily 


alwavs 
eastern 


and airiness are welcome in this age 
when large size is stressed. 

The Turks-cap lily, with arching 
stems seven or eight feet high, has 
orange-crimson flowers. Flowering 
earlier in July is the meadow lily. In 
New England this lily is generally 
vellow or toned, with bell- 
shaped $ymmetrical blooms. 

In the Appalachian ranges and 


golden 


alpine Virginia meadow, with deer 
bounding into the distance, is a sight 
not easily forgotten. 

For fragrance and nobility the 
trumpet lilies are difficult to surpass. 
[he discovery of the regal lily CL. 
regale), by the late E. H. Wilson 
on the wild borders of Tibet, started 
the present day revolution in the 
development of the lily. Grown from 


seed by the thousands, it rapidly in- 
creased the lily’s popularity both here 
and abroad. Most of the new strains 
of trumpet lilies, such as the vigorous 
Olympic Hybrids, have been devel- 
oped from crosses of the regal lily 
with other trumpet relatives. 

Groups of the Olympic hybrids, 
blooming on four to six-foot stems, 
will provide color in wide perennial 
borders throughout most of July. 
Near low walls, or against a_back- 
ground of evergreens, they are also 
superb. For continuity, Sargentiae 
Hybrids, with deep bronze and _ pink 
backs, continue into August. 


foothills, on the other hand, meadow 
lily is usually a brilliant crimson, 
and a morning glimpse of red bells 
of this highland lily nodding among 
mints in some misty, 


L. superbum) and the meadow 
lily CL. useful for 
naturalizing in sod at the edge of 
evergreens or for 
[heir grace 


ILIES 


FROM Sandy West 


WILL GIVE YOU LONG-LIVED, JUNE TO OCTOBER BLOOM 


canadense) are 


a wood, among 


general border planting. orchids and 




















A Yellow Regal Lily 


This year, at the North American 
Lily Society’s Annual Show at King 
wood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, sev- 
eral stems of the new golden-yellow 
regal lily, Royal Gold, attracted much 
interest, a variety that is easily 
grown. Similar in color and form 
are many selections of the Aurelian 
Hybrids, which hold much promise 
gardeners everywhere. Hybrids 
of. the trumpets with the vigorous 
apricot species, the Henry lily CL. 
henryi), from China, these lilies 
vary from trumpet to reflex shapes. 
In color they are white, lime, yellow 
and gold. 

Strong growing and disease _re- 
sistant, the Aurelians can well be- 
come the focal points of the July 
lute winter hardiness, their year after year splendour can be and August garden. Golden ¢ larion 
ance oF suggestions in the field of garden lilies. Hybrids are Jan de Graaff’s strain 
of yellow trumpets, while the Sun- 
burst and Golden Harvest Hybrids 
are reflexed types that extend their 
blooming through much of August. 

Lily breeders, notably John Shav- 
er and Jan de Graaff of Oregon, 
with their Amethyst Temple and 
Olympic Pinks, have produced some 
lovely pink trumpet strains. Then, 
too, Fred Abbey of Vermont has also 
developed some excellent pink and 
rose tones. This season, with fre- 
quently wet and cool weather in the 
east, pink trumpets excelled them- 

See page 532 
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Modern hybrid lilies are changing the garden face of America and 
our quality bulbs, expertly packed and shipped, 
will bring you endless enjoyment 


World's Largest Selection 


Tuere’s nothing quite like our newest lily catalog for 
fascinating reading, or as a reference for your garden li- 
brary. It's filled with illustrations of the World's Largest 
Selection of Hardy Lilies, over 250 of them. But illustra- 
tions are only a part of the story, for above all, we suggest 
how the new lilies can best be combined with your other for 
garden plants, recommend varieties for early, midseason, 
or late bloom, and index for colour, plant height, and the 
easiest and best types for the beginner. Culture is thor- 
oughly covered, and 

interesting informa- 
tion about the origin 
and background of 
different varieties is 
also included We 
will be glad to send 
you this 52-page cat- 
alog upon request. 


lo give your garden individuality and distinction, no flowers 
can surpass the modern hybrid lilies. Easy to grow, with abso- 


their year after year splendour can be 


We also offer interesting selection of Lity Seep, as well as 
Exvruroniems and Tritiiums, rare and beautiful spring bulbs 
Canaptan Grown and Testep, means vigorous, quality bulbs. 
We grow all the newest American and Canadian varieties. You 
benefit from our growing and direct shipping experience. 
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Arthur C. King 


\RNO H. NEHRLING, Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society Director of 
Publications, takes pleasure in announc 
ing the appointment of Arthur C. King 
to the Executive Staff of “Horticulture” 
magazine. In_ his capacity, Mr. 
King will assume the duties of Adver 
tising Manager and supervise the circu 
lation of the magazine. 
\Ir. King is well known in advertis 
Soc lety 


and 


new 


ing circles and comes to the 
with a wealth of 
been employed in the publishing field 
in sales and management capacities for 
the News Publishing Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and E. Anthony & 
Sons, Inc., of New Bedford, Massachu 
setts, publishers of the “New Bedford 
Standard and the “Cape Cod 


Standard 


experience. He has 


Times” 
Times.” 


COMING EVENTS 


Sacramento, Calif. Flower 

School, Course II, Districts of 

Garden Clubs, Fairgrounds. 
Write: Mrs. Vernon Bogle, Clarks- 
burg, Calif. 

Oct. 3-4. R. I. “A Cooks’ 
Providence Kitchens & Gardens”, R. 
I. Federation of Garden Clubs. 
Write: Mrs. Jas. C. Raleigh, 1825 
Wampanoag Trail, Barrington, R. 1. 

Oct. 4-6. Louisville, Ky. 57th Annual 
Fall Meeting, Am. Rose Soc. Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 

Oct. 11, 12, 15. San Jose, Calif. Flow- 
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Oct. 1-3 
Show 
Calif. 


Tour of 


er Show School, Course I, Districts 
of Calif. Garden Clubs, Santa Clara 
Fairgrounds. Write: Mrs. D. R. 
George, 298 Leota Dr., Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

Oct. 11-12. Fairfax County Va. Coun- 
try Fair, Nat'l Capital Garden Club 
League, Woodward & Lothrop 7 
Corners Store, Arlington Blvd. & 
Leesburg Pike. 

Oct. 15-19. Philadelphia. Fall Flower 
Show, Pennsylvania Hort. Soc., 389 
Suburban Station Bldg. 

Oct. 18-21. Boston. Fall Flower & 
Harvest Show, Mass. Hort. Soc. Hor- 
ticultural Hail, 300 Mass. Avenue. 

Oct. 20. Wilmington, Del. “Hostesses 
at Home”, Garden Club of Wilming- 
ton. Write: Mrs. Harlan Scott, 1114 
Berkly Rd., Wilmington. 

Oct. 20-21. Englewood, N. J. 4th An- 
nual Flower Show, Chrysanthemum 
Soc. of N. J., Dwight Morrow High 
School, Knickerbocker Rd. & Tyron 
\ve. 

Oct. 21-23. East Lansing, Mich. 11th 
\nnual Am. Horticultural Congress, 
Kellogg Center, Mich. State Univ. 


Oct. 23-25. ‘Seattle, Wash. Silver An- 
niversary Show, Seattle Chrysanthe- 
mum Soc., Norway Center, 300 
Third Ave. West. 

Oct. 24-26. Portland, 
Holly Soc. of America. 

Oct. 24,25,30. Oakland, Calif. Flow- 
er Show School, Course V, Districts 
of Calif. Garden Clubs, Mosswood 
Park Recreation Bldg. Write: Mrs. 
H. W. Stevens, 2946 Georgia St., 
Oakland. 

Oct. 26. Atlanta, Ga. Conference Dis- 
cussion, “Tulips in the South”, Asso- 
ciated Bulb Growers of Holland, 
Capital City Club, Peachtree & Har- 
ris Sts. 

Nov. 2-4. Swarthmore, Pa. Fall Flower 
Show, Pennsylvania Hort. Soc., Ar 
thur Hoyt Scott Hort. Foundation 
and Phila. Branch of Nat'l 
Gardeners, Field Heuse, Swarthmore 
College. 

Nov. 6-8. 
School, Course I, 

Penna., 


Ore. Meeting, 


Assoc. of 


Philadelphia. Flower Show 
Garden Club Fed 
Strawbridge & 
Mrs. Merton 
William St., 


eration of 
Clothier Store. Write: 
S. Yerger, Jr., 301 
Downington, Penna. 
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Here is a little book devoted to those 


hardy azaleas and rhododen- 


drons that can be expec ted to do well 


types ol 


in the northeastern section of our 


countr\ Dr. Bowers has written it 
for amateur gardeners who 


about this 


espec ially 


are eager to know more 
spectacular group of flowering shrubs 

In nine lively chapters, the author 
gives his readers a graphic presentation 
of the 
their uses, soil requirements and gen- 


various winter-hardy species 
eral needs He gives spec ial attention 
to the most desirable places to plant 
specimens and to the control of insects 
and diseases, while his advice on col 


lecting the most desirable form is 


particularly helpful. The list of species, 
hybrid and clones add im 
mensely 
little 


most pleasant fashion. 
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to the value of this practical 
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selves. Easily grown anywhere, the 
pink tones are at their best in light 
shade, with some moisture, where 
summers are hot and dry. 

For late July, there is a dark red, 
which like one of its ancestors, the 
familiar tiger lily, bears small, black 
bulbils in its leaf axils. A striking 
variety that attracts attention from 
afar, it was created by Dr. E. F. 
Palmer, the famous gladiolus and lily 
breeder. 

The Goldband lily (CL. auratum) 
is perhaps the showiest August 
bloomer. The huge, bowl-shaped 
flowers, white, with a golden band, 
and frequently crimson spotted, are 
most exotic. Fairly easily grown, it 
is, however, susceptible to virus 
diseases, and may only last a couple 
of years in some gardens. Isolate it 
from other bulbs if you can, pos- 
sibly among shrubs, and it may 
bloom vear after vear. In the gardens 
ot such expert growers as Miss Alida 
Livingston of Long Island, it has 
continued to flourish for many years. 

Jillian Wallace is the new and 
tremendously popular hybrid of L. 
auratum and L. speciosum from 
\ustralia. The large, flat blooms, 
gracefully recurved at the tips, are 
red (pink in the bright sun) and 
deeply carmine spotted, with a white 


border. More durable than L. aura- 
tum, this lily is easily grown in full 
sun or partial shade, and makes a 
desirable pot or greenhouse speci- 
men. Mid-August is about the aver 
age flowering time in Ontario. 

The showy lily CL. speciosum: 
carries the lily season into Septem 
ber and comes in a variety of color 
forms. Red Champion is a vigorous, 
easily grown clone, with reflexed 

The new yellow regal lily is noted white and pink blossoms. Admirable 

for its attractive golden coloring. for cutting and flower arrangements, 
a pure white type, White Champion, 
is also exquisite. 

There is also L. maximowiczii, 
with nodding, orange flowers on tall, 
bronze stems. A few bulbs of this 
easy variety make an excellent spot 
of color throughout August. 

Latest to bloom is the Formosa 
lily (L. formosanum), with blooms 
resembling the Easter lily, but on 
much taller stems. This outstanding 
species will generally bloom until 
frost, producing its long, graceful 
trumpets, touched with lime-green 
in the centers. Again, it will not 
bloom well if it contracts virus 
diseases, so it is wise to keep the 
bulbs apart from other varieties. An 
excellent cut-flower, it is easily 
raised from seed. 

At last, the value and the promise 
of these wonderful plants have won 


Lily Lankongense has scented, pend- ss ; 
the admiration and love of the gar 


ant flowers of a pale rose color, that 
deepen with age, plus spots of purple. den world. 
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Additional Privileges 


et Horticultural Hall. WV Free admission 
all lectures and special events sponsored 
the Society. 





= ALLTHIS FOR only $5.00 


———— 


V Free consultant service with horticultural 
experts by mail, by phone or by personal call 








< Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 
(Subscription $3.00 a year) 
A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A Free ticket to the Spring Show (Regularly $1.50) 
Vv A Free ticket to the Autumn Show (Regularly $.80) 
v Free use of the Society's Library. Only members may 
borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter where 





you live). ¥ Plus Privileges listed below. 
When You Join... 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


A Sound Investment for 365 Days 








The Massachusetts Horticultural Society PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts Gentlemen: $5.00 enclosed 


3s a member of the Massachuse’ts Horticultural Society for 1956 


to 
by 
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Grow Lady’s-slipper Orchids 
From page 522 


“Cyps” do well in average tem- 
peratures maintained in the home. 
All they need is a large, shallow 
dish or pan filled with gravel or 
crushed rock, with water at about 
one-third the depth of the gravel. 
The water-level should be kept as 
constant as possible, though it should 
not rise above the bottom of the pot 
in which the orchid is growing. 
Evaporation of the water from this 
gravel-filled pan prevents the plant 
from drying out too rapidly and also 
provides necessary humidity. 

The “cyp” plant you buy will be 
potted in the proper mixture, but 
will need watering _ periodically. 
Since these orchids do not have mois- 


Striking lady’s-slipper orchid bloom 
ture-storing structures, or pseudo- 
bulbs, as do most others, keep them 
moist always, but never wet. When 
and how to water will depend upon 
the time of year and the temperature 
of the room. In a heated room, plants 
will naturally dry out more rapidly. 
Ihe easiest method is to bring the 
pot to the sink and apply water thor- 
oughly from above, allowing it to 
drain away before replacing the plant 
to its position. Water only early in 
the day, so that excess moisture will 
have time to dry out in the leaf-axils 
before the chill of evening. This will 
also prevent buds, which appear at 
the center of the plant, from rotting. 

A sunny window is the ideal loca- 
tion. However, make certain that 
plants do not get too much light, es- 
pecially during the summer. Exces- 
sive sun will stunt their growth, as 
well as discourage flowering. 

Cypripediums will produce stur- 
dier growth and flower more _pro- 
fusely if fed regularly. Use almost 
any fertilizer suitable for house 
plants, but apply at half the recom- 
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mended strength. Fertilizing is most 
important during the active growing 
period, which is usually from March 
through September. 

“Cyps” found in collections today 
fall into two major groups, easily 
identified by foliage. Most of the so- 
called warm types (so-named from 
their place or origin and cultural re- 
quirements) have mottled leaves. 
They will thrive in somewhat higher 
temperatures, as high as 65 to 70 de- 
grees F. Included in this category are 
Cypripedium callosum, C. lawrence- 
anum and the popular hybrid C. 
maudiae. These “cyps” are often con- 
sidered the best for the amateur, with 
a small collection of orchids, since 
they flower almost year ‘round. 

The second group, known as the 
cool types, have plain green leaves 
and do well if the night temperature 
extends as low as 50 to 60 degrees 
F. These are, for the most part, rather 
strictly seasonal in their flowering 
habits. Blossoms appear as a rule dur- 
ing the late fall, winter and early 
spring months. Many of these spe- 
cies and hybrids bloom twice in rapid 
succession. The cool “cyps” include 
such species as C. insigne, C. venus- 
tum, C. barbatum and C. fairrie- 
anum., 


Nurseryman’s Bible 
Die BaumscnuLte (THE Nursery), By G. 

Kriissmann. P. Parye, Berlin G Hamburg, 

Germany. 559 pp. $11.50. 

An excellent outline of the development 
and equipment of a nursery, as well as of 
the selection of a suitable site, and of the 
various procedures employed in raising, 
packing and shipping plants, forms the in 
troduction of this book. This is followed by 
a detailed discussion of the propagation of 
woody plants from seeds or cuttings and 
by grafting or budding. The length of time 
which seeds of the various woody plants 
can be expected to remain viable when 
properly stored, as well as the time it 
takes for fresh seeds to germinate, has been 
conveniently arranged in tables. The effect 
of various growth hormones on the cuttings 
of a large number of woody plants is 
tabulated also. 

The most important part of the text is 
an alphabetical arrangement of some 449 
genera of woody plants which occupies 
over 300 pages and gives detailed instruc- 
tions on treatment and propagation. The 
space allowed for each genus is propor- 
tionate to its importance. This painstak- 
ingly compiled book contains an enormous 
amount of valuable practical information 
and can be highly recommended to anyone 
engaged in the raising of plants who can | 


pm | 
read German. Henry TEUSCHER | 





CATTLEYA ORCHIDS 


Start now in this fascinating 
hobby. The Cattleya Orchid is an 
easily grown houseplant and adds 
charm and beauty to the home. 
Instructions included. 

Lavender flowering plants ready 
to bloom. 4” pots $8.00. 6” pots 
$10.00. 

All plants F.0.B. Reynoldsburg 
SAFE SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 
Send payment with order to: 


SUNNY BROOK GARDENS 


Reynoldsburg 3, Ohio 








THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


@ $12.00 
12.00 
4.00 


Davin1a — Dove Tree. 2’-3’.. 

CEepar oF LEBANON. 2’-3’.... @ 

Jap UMBRELLA Pre. 10” . @ 
OTHER UNUSUAL TREES 


BRIMFIELD GARDEN NURSERY 


245 BRIMFIELD STREET WETHERSFORD, CONN. 














LESS USUAL 
—BULB FLOWERS 


Our Illustrated Catalog, sent quickly on 
request, offers the lovely, rarer kinds, so 
often suggested, so hard to find. Dept. B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. “oorssio” 


NEW JERSEY 





Wild Bird Food 


IT KEEPS THEM CHIRPING @ A specially blended 
combination of seeds and grain, designed to attract 
the most desirable types of Wild Winter Birds. 

100 Ib. $12.00. Economy Blend $9.75—100 Ib. 
F.O.B. Shipping point. Delivered Phila. and suburbs. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Line Lexington, Pennsylvania 








TREE WORK 


PRUNING SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








dog butler 


@ This scissor-like tool with stainless-steel 
head, hardwood handles. 

@Will delic 
a trespasser. 

@A most efficient Gift for Pet and Garden 
Enthusiasts ! 


@ Postpaid $3.98 
DERWALLIS DESIGNS 
P.0. Bex HO-18 Pertsmouth, Rhode Island 


ately remove AIL evidence of 
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FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


BACCTO 


POTTING SOIL 


Ideal for house 
plants, window 
boxes, terraces,gar- 
dens. Enriched, sci- 
entifically processed, 
complete.Amazingly 
low priced at hard- 
ware,chain,depart- 
ment and garden 
stores. 


25¢ bag fills a flower 
pot! 5 Ibs., 59¢; 10 Ibs., 
98¢; 25 Ibs., $1.69; 50 


t. 
a ono $y y. Ibs., $2.49. Order Today. 


A new, revised edition 


of the indispensable field 
and reference book— 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
Trees and Shrubs 


By Arthur Harmount Greves. Now more u 
than ever complete guide for the 
Northeastern U. S., with short-cut gui 

} 


seful 
4 cONncisE 
identification by leaves, buds, branches, seec 
Excellent keys, superbly 
illustrations recommend the book 
righly Fartpa A. Witey, Americ: 

seum of Natural History. WM than 3 

ings by Maud H. Purdy. $6.00 at all bookstores 


ee HARPER & BROTHERS » NEW YORK 16 aul 


und stems 





Send for illustrated book on 


and 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


exclusively offered by usinU.S.A. 


50 pages describing over 250 varieties, plus 
complete cultural notes and reference ma- 
teria!. Send 25¢ (in coin) for postage and 
handling. 


J@ 415-D So. High St., 
BRYDON S ceinineiion 











Address (hange? 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 

HORTICULTURE 

Circulation “Department 

300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 











When Patronizing 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 








Time to Plant Strawberries 
From page 511 


mother plants set this fall is as fol- 
lows. The plants are set, become es- 
tablished, and are mulched in late 
November or in. December. Next 
spring the mulch is removed. The 
matted row with its runner plants is 
formed and the row is again mulched 
in the fall of 1957. Your first crop is 
in the 1958 season. During 1957 
vou keep all blossoms cut off. 


Here are a few points that mean 
bigger vields. Strawberries need a 
well-drained soil. Any place where 
water stands, even for a few hours is 
not suitable. In terms of drainage, as 
well as fertility of soil, we must re- 
member that about from 80 to 90 
per cent of the plants’ roots are in 
the top six to seven inches of soil. 
Literally scores of measurements of 
plants tempts me to say that about 
90 per cent of most varieties’ roots 
do not go below six inches. The tex- 
ture of the soil and the root growth 
habits of a variety cause variation. 


Experts vary greatly on the fer- 
tilizing program. My biggest vields 
in average loam come when I use 10 
pounds of a general fertilizer, such 
as 7-7-7 or 5-8-7, per 100 square 
feet. This is heavy fertilization, but 
with me it pays off. I spread the fer- 
tilizer in a band three feet wide. 
Thus, a 100 foot row represents 300 
square feet, and for this I use 30 
pounds, raked into the top soil a 
week or before setting the 
mother plants. 


With such varieties as Catskill, 
Strafford, Phelps and Robinson, | 
set mother plants 30 inches apart in 
the row. I prefer a four foot width 
between rows. Set the plants care- 
fully so that the crowns are just level 
with the soil. Use only plants with 
vigorous root system and discard all 
weak-root plants. Unless rain comes, 
water each plant with a cupful every 
day for a fortnight. 


more 


For winter mulching, old hay or 
straw is my first choice. I have also 
used pine needles with good results. 
I put on a three to four inch layer of 
these materials. In recent years I 
have been experimenting with saw- 
dust, and have excellent results if I 
use four quarts, poured in a heap 
over the plant. When I use two or 
three quarts, heaving is likely to re- 
sult with damage to the roots. 


I use no fertilizer in the first 
spring. Weeds are eliminated. As 
the runners start, I move them 
around so plants are at least eight 
inches apart. There is accumulating 
evidence that the yield is increased 
if the plants are 10 inches apart as 
a minimum. After the first runner 
establishes itself next spring, this 
runner plant will start a runner of 
its own. I always cut off this secon- 
dary runner. During the summer, | 
hoe and weed as necessary and use 
the sprinkler in dry weather. Always 
keep in mind the goal: to grow the 


biggest possible plants before late 


Writer holds a wide putty knife on 
handle used to cut off surplus runners 


fall. I do not fertilize in the spring 
of the fruiting year for I do not be- 
lieve that it promotes any bigger 
vield. 

How long can one keep a fruiting 
bed producing? I have read that one 
can keep the same plants producing 
for four, five or six years. I use the 
same plants for three or four fruit- 
ing seasons. As soon as the harvest 
is over, the leaves are cut off just 
above the crowns to balance the 
weakened root systems. Another dose 
of 10 pounds of fertilizer per 100 
square feet is given, and the sprink- 
ler used to soak it into the soil. Soon 
the new appear, and new 
roots start growing. 


leaves 


Except for experimental plantings, 
all my strawberries are now set in 
the fall. It means an extra mulching, 
but the yield increase, all the way 
from 25 to 50 per cent, more than 
justifies the extra work. 
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For Do-it-yourself Gardeners 
LAwNs AND LANDSCAPING HANDBOOK. By 
T. H. Everett. Arco Pub. Co., New York, 
V. 2. 111 pp. $2.00. 
Mr. added to his list of 
valuable garden books with this addition 
series. In it he tells 


Everett has 
to a do-it-yourself 
simply and clearly how to perform all the 
tasks which confront a man who is develop- 
ing his home grounds and doing much of 
the work himself. If the instructions given 
in this book are followed, they will prevent 
many mistakes. There are excellent photo- 
graphs, tables and charts to buttress the 


text. 


Growing Orchids Indoors 


AND GARDEN. By T. A. 
York, 


ORCHIDS FOR Hot 
Fennell, Jr. Rinehart © Co., Neu 
V. 1. 130 pp. $2.95 
Orchids can be grown in the average 
home as readily as most house plants, ac- 
cording to Mr Certain exact 


methods must be followed, to be sure, but 


Fennell 


they are both simple and inexpensive as 
described in this book. Normal room tem- 
perature suits most orchids, but addi- 
tional moisture must be provided. This has 
been considered a difficult problem in the 
solves it in many 


past, but Mr. Fennell 


ways. Full directions are given for growing 
orchids outdoors the vear around in the 


South and for starting plants from seed. 


The World of Nature 
Nature. By Zohn 
Garden City, N. Y. 


AN INTRODUCE TION TO 
Ateran. Hanover House, 
223 pp. $6.00 

Kieran’s 


Introduc lion to 


In this volume, John three 
popular books An Birds, 
An Introduction to Wild Flowers and An Intro- 
duction to T ree have been combined into 
[he result is an attractive book with 
300 colored The 
who loves nature will find the book helpful 
in getting acquainted with the flowers, 
trees, shrubs and birds of the countryside. 


one. 


illustrations. beginner 


Spirit of a Great Naturalist 
Tue Spirit or THE Wip. By Dr. William 7. 

Long. Doubleday © Co., Inc., New York, 

V. VY. 256 pp. $1.00. 

Time was when the name of Dr. William 
J. Long, minister and naturalist, was a 
familiar figure with everyone who had an 
abiding love of nature. His lively argu- 
ments with President Theodore Roosevelt 
on nature subjects made headlines, while 
his 30 books were read with delight by 
children and adults alike. Recently, his 
daughter discovered a collection of manu- 
scripts which had not been submitted for 


publication when her father died. 
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A Compact Guide 
‘THE GARDENER’S REFERENCE Gurpe. P. O, 
Box 2021, Chicago, Ill. 50¢. 


An inexpensive, handy, 122 


-page book 
containing information on lawns, flower 
borders, shrubs, trees, vines and ground 
covers, as well as a section on how to grow 
them. The concluding pages of this begin- 
devoted to a garden 


ner’s volume are 


calendar of monthly activities. 


More About Roses 


ANNUAL FOR 
Columbus, Ohio. 287 pp. 


AMERICAN Rost 1955. Amer- 
ican Rose Society, 
$1.50. 

Fred J. Nisbet, who edited this year’s 
Annual, emphasizes the control of insects 
and diseases, commenting that blackspot 
probably will not occupy the center of the 
stage much longer. However, much space is 
given to the efforts being made to eradicate 
it. There are fewer technica! articles than 
in some previous numbers, yet this is es- 
sentially a book for 
The 24 


them in color, are excellent. 


experienced rose 


growers illustrations, many of 


Crops the Electric Way 
Som Warminc By Evectricity. By R. H. 
Coombes. Philosophical Library, New York, 

N. 2 116 pages. $4.75. 

Soil warming is an English innovation 
born of a war-time necessity for the produc- 
more food. It involves the use of 
cables in the ground in 


tion of 
electric green- 
houses and frames for growing crops to 
maturity, not merely to start them as is 
the practice in this country. It may be 
that some gardeners in the colder states 
will be interested in the process which is 


explained and illustrated in this book. 


The Role of Botany 
Botany; PriNcIPLES AND Prosiems. By 

Edmund W’. Sinnott © Katherine S. Wilson. 

McGrau -Hill Book Co., N. f« N. 2 

90./ 9. 

This is not a book to be used in identi- 
fying plants. It is a book which, in one edi- 
tion after another, has been trying to ex- 
plain what botany is, how it is applied to 
agriculture and horticulture and the part 
it plays in a study of biology. If one wants 
to know why plants act as they do, how a 
knowledge of plant life has developed 
through the ages, how scientists are messing 
up what like and eternal 
laws and what may be expected in the 


seemed fixed 


years ahead, this volume is a treasure 


trove. 


The price of the book, “Giving and Get- 
ting Awards,” by Emma H. Cyphers, 
Hearthside Press, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
reviewed in the July issue of Hortricut- 
TuRE, is $1.95 and not $1.50 as listed. 


Perfect Ground Cover for 
Banks and Shady Places 


SK 


EF, 
MYRTLE (Vinca Minor) 


A neat, sturdy creeping plont that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heovy clumps with 12 or more stems 
can be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 14 ft. on 
slopes. You cover big areas for little money 


100 BIG CLUMPS $1 3—1000, $98 
j PACHYSANDRA 


Thrives under trees and 
in poor soil. Beautiful 
shiny evergreen 
leaves. Space 6 


HARDY 
EVER- 

GREEN 
IvY in. apart. 


. , 25 POTS, 
altic wy defies 100 $50 
dogs, children and $7700 jy 


drought. Steep slopes, 100 
1000, $65 


sun or shade. Space | ft. $Qyoo 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. H-30 





for AFRICAN VIOLETS the 
Fluorescent GROWING LAMP 


Grow perfect African Violets from leaf cutting to 

full bloom under one attractive setting. A Fluo- 

rescent Lamp solves the plant cluttered window 

problem. Top in leaf green or iron black. Aluminum 

legs—height 14”, plant area 16” x 28'’. 
Complete 


with tube $12.75 ppd. ater ond 50c) 
CRAFT HOUSE 51, WILSON, N. Y. 


Recuest Literature 





FINEST 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Here is a real honest to goodness introductory offer. 
Plantsin bud and in bloom. ALL COLORS. Singles, 
$1.00; Doubles, $1.50; Double Pinks, $2.00 
All orders over $5.00 postage paid. Include 25¢ 
mailing charge per plant, on all orders less 
than $5.00 
See Our Exhibit at the Fall Flower Show in 
Boston, Oct. 18-21 


ASHMONT GREENHOUSES * 


“*New England’s Finest” Off Route 110, Merrimac, Mass. 











Largest Collection 
Ever Offered 


Including Stock of Famous Oberlin 
Peony Gardens at Lowest Prices Ever! 


Send for FREE 1957 CATALOGUE en 
larged, instructive ready for immediate mailing! 
Lists over 400 rare and hardy Tree Peonies 
plus exquisite and hybrid Herbaceous 
Peonies. Many exclusive foreign introductions! All 
magnificent easy-lo-grou exhibition-type show 
pieces! This is the connoisseurs’ source book! Write 
for your copy! 


100 Selected Tree Peony Seeds $5 (No C.O.D.'s) 
Address: LOUIS SMIRNOW, Dept. HIO 
85 Linden Lone, Brookville, Long Island, N. Y. 


species 
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LECTURE GUIDE 


This directory of outstanding lecturers is 
presented to assist program chairmen in 
planning bigger and better garden club 
programs. 











Colored Chalk Talks 


on Nature Subjects 


An Artist and Naturalist, Miss Allen offers chalk 
ym Nature Subjects. ‘Familiar Birds at 

e,"" “Planting to Attract Birds,’" “*‘Wood 
land Sights and Sounds” are some of the pro 
grams. Personal experiences are illustrated by 
drawings in full color, made during the talk and 
afterwards given to your club CALL OR WRITE 


FT TTT Tr re 


MISS GERTRUDE E. ALLEN 
59 Sims Road Wollaston, Mass. 
Phone: GRANITE 2-1244 


Pree rrrres 
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Ready Tu October 


Flowering Plants of Mt. Washing- 


ton, a new adventure in alpine 


photography. 

ELEANOR BROADHEAD 
Lordly & Dame 

80 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 











BEATRICE FIELD 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


200 LAWRENCE STREET 


em City of Thday 


An era of Beauty and Space is at our doorstep. 
Basic plans and designs covering IMponTaNnce 
of Inpustny. A wider vision for Parks and 
Parkxways. Their relationship to Scnoors, 
Suorrine areas and to other elements of the 


eny. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Leominster, Massacuusetts 








Programs of Distinction 
by Mrs. Anson Howe Situ 


Nationally known speaker on period 
and contemporary flower arranging. 
Workshop classes. New lecture 
“Sources of Design for Creative 
Flower Arrangement.” 

FOLDER ON REQUEST 


Dedham, Mass. 





tl County Street 


a 





400 Walnut Lane Swarthmore, Pa. 


A trained horticulturist with wide ex- 
perience lectures on garden subjects, 
“Flower Show Practice’’, and “ Christ- 
mas Decorations.”’ Lectures are prac- 
tical and informative. Author of “* The 
Flower Show Guide” and “Make 
Your Own Merry Christmas.” Bro- 
chure on request. 


evennnnnnnennnvoniyenesan 
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ANNE WERTSNER WOOD 


(Mrs. Harry Wood) 
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Htorticulture’s Garden Club 
Yearbook Com petition 


H™" ICULTURE Offers a first prize of $35 for the best 1955-56 year- 

book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, 
a third prize of $15 and six additional prizes of $10 each. This compe- 
tition is restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each yearbook submitted from all angles. 
Garden clubs which received prizes in 1955 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1956 Competition. Yearbooks to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of HornticuLTURE, 300 Massachu- 


setts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before Nov. 1, 1956. 


Special Awards for Club Projects 


N ADDITION to the prizes listed above, 6 additional awards of $5.00 
each will be presented to Garden Clubs who have launched or com- 
pleted one or more outstanding or unusual club projects during the 
year. Awards will be made on the basis of projects as presented in the 
Yearbook. Please do not submit letters of explanation. 
For Scale of Points, Write Horticulture’s Yearbook Contest, 300 


Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 











Keep AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 
én a Permanent Ginder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE ATrRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 
HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 


JJ \ | PrrrrrrTrTrTrrrrT rTrrrerreeerererrriricirti eres rr TT 
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Adaptable Bald Cypress 

From page 520 

struction, it is also used to make boats, 
shingles, tanks, boxes, crates and rail- 
road cars and ties. For many years it 
was used more than any other wood 
for greenhouse construction. 

At one time, bald cypress was one 
of America’s most valuable sources of 
timber, but excessive use has made it 
increasingly scarce. This is particularly 
true of the larger trees from which 
the more durable heart wood is ob- 
tained. The sap wood is much less 
durable. So scarce has the heartwood 
cypress become that greenhouse manu- 
facturers have been forced to aban- 
don its use and turn to redwood. 

The bald cypress, when given plenty 
of space to develop, grows into a 
strikingly handsome tree. Because it 
requires a fairly large area, it is best 
adapted to planting in parks, large 
gardens and on wide streets. The small 
area of an average city lot is not the 
place for this tree. 


Majestic in Appearance 
Owners of bald cypresses develop a 
sentimental attachment for them. 
Their majestic appearance, graceful 
habit, warm color and ability to with- 
stand the rigors of weather endear 
them to all associated with them. 
Under cultivation, the bald cypress 
has become widely distributed outside 
of its native habitat. A noble speci- 
men at Ottawa, Kansas, at least 80 
vears old, is 100 feet high and nearly 
as broad. At Kingman, Kansas, sev- 
eral bald cypresses planted on the open 
prairie about 50 vears ago, are now 
60 to 75 feet high and almost three 
feet in diameter. 


Hardy in Illinois 


The bald cypress has proved re- 
liably hardy at the Morton Arboretum 
in northern Illinois. Still farther north, 
there is one on a private estate at 
Lake Geneva, in southern Wisconsin, 
and another on the courthouse grounds 
at St. Joseph, Michigan. 

\t Cleveland, Ohio, the bald cypress 
performs beautifully. There are many 
magnificent specimens in the area. In 
one of the city parks, one tree is at 
least 60 feet tall and 30 inches in 
diameter. It has been growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum since 1912. In a 
nearby suburb of Boston is a_ bald 
cypress about 80 feet high and at 
least 80 vears old. 

In spite of its adaptability, beauty 
and usefulness, the bald cypress has 
never been widely planted. One won- 
ders how long it takes to popularize a 
tree, since this one is known to have 
been introduced into cultivation before 
1640! 
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1957 HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 


America’s most beautiful appointment book 
makes the perfect gift for all occasions. 65 
magnificent new flower arrangements, in- 
cluding table settings and holiday decora- 
tions. So practical! 75% more writing space 
than other calendars. Every page has a sec- 
tion for notes, and there are extra pages for 
recording gifts sent and received. 112 pages, 
65 photographs, boxed for mailing. 





$4” 
ONLY 1 postpaid 


CLUBS: More Profit When You Buy 


From Us. Write for Special Price List. ALA Dorothy Biddle Service 


1957 Flower Arrangement Calendars 
oe “Ge Hawthorne 9, New York 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in supplying HIGH CLASS HOLLAND BULBS, the cream of the crop, direct 
to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 

VANZONNEVELD’'S famous bulbs, have been assisting that long, in beau- 
tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from 


SVEN VANZONNEVELD ,,,(crEceviLE 

















CHOOSE 


2 FINE HARRIS HOTELS 
in NEW YORK 


43rd ST. WEST OF BROADWAY, 


Oe 





45th ST. EAST OF BROADWAY 6 
400 fine rooms with radio 4 
TELEVISION from 2 
AIR-CONDITIONING 
JU-2-4200 : 
Other Harris Hotels 
CINCINNATI Metropole * Broadway * Kemper Lane 


Executive Offices— 
HOTEL METROPOLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALBERT HARRIS, President DETROIT Ft. Wayne ' 
ARTHUR H. FRIEDMAN, Monaging Director COLUMBUS Broad-Lincoln 
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Phan enter my 
HORTICULTURE subscription : 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


[] 1 Year at [] 2 Years at []3 Years at 
$3.00, saving $5.00, saving $7.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the me $3.40 on the me $5.60 on the 


single copy price. single copy price. single copy price. 


Name 
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WALDOR crcennouses 





101 Models Under $500 
Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Aluminum 
Greenhouse models for less 
than $500—7 less than $300. 
WALDOR Greenhouse gar- 
dening is easier; a relaxing, 
year ‘round hobby or family 
project. Something to show 
friends! Extra income, too. 
All styles, sizes, for home or 
commercial growers. Pre- 
fabricated, simply erected, 
extended with only wrench 
and screwdriver. No rot, no 
rust, no painting. 10-yr. 
Guarantee. 
Send 25¢, NEW 4-color CATALOG 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Dept. 1810 Salem, Mass. 











CONES 


FOR PLANTING THIS MONTH 
The first three ar 

AMBERGLOW Delicate 
$4.00 each. 

ANNISQUAM Globular blooms of tender pink 
Extra $15.00 each. 

THOMAS C. THURLOW salmon flesh, 
$2.00 each. 

THERESE Soft shell pink $2.00 each 

WALTER FAXON Bright shell pink $1.50 each. 


Send and many others and 


Cherry Hill productions 


pink with amber lights 


fragrant 


or italog of these 


igle and Japanese types for the garden 


Cher ry Hill Nurseries 


ESTABLISHED IN 1532 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
STURDY, LONG LASTING FEEDER 


(Wood Not Plastic) 
Protects Seed For Your 
Chi thatch-Titmice 
TAYS DRY 
Nat'l Audubon 
Ist Feeder $5.85 
Add'l Feeder $4.85 Price 
incls. Weatherproofed Feeder, 
Wire, Bow! of Seed. Window 
bracket 30¢ extra. All Postpaid 
MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. H Englewood, N. J. 





Approved by 
Society 





Housekeeping in Greenhouse 
From page 517 


around plants, and if flower pots 
stand where water tends to collect, 
the soil will not dry out sufficiently 
between waterings. By raising the 
pots on inverted flower pot saucers, 
the wet areas will quickly dry out. 
Such potted bulbs as amaryllis, val- 
lota and tulbaghia should always be 
little the bench to 
drainage and prevent 
during the winter 


raised a above 
insure good 
overwatering 
months. 

Much time and thought are need- 
ed to make complete and efficient 
use of every part of a small green- 
house, but wonders can be 
plished after a little experimenting. 
points from which every 
part of the house, from floor to 
rafters, can be reached for inspec- 
tion or watering will prevent wasted 
time in doctoring unhappy speci- 
mens. One neglected plant can bring 
trouble to an entire collection. 


accom- 


Vantage 


Remember the Floor 

The greenhouse floor requires reg- 
ular attention, Wet it down 
daily to keep the humidity high. As 
a result, plants will require less 
water. Sweep walks and 
faded flowers and fallen leaves im- 
mediately. Any trash container kept 
for this should be emptied frequently 
as it may be a source of infection. 


too. 


During very cold weather a little 
ventilation is necessary. If ventila- 
tors are left open just a crack during 
the day, they can be closed before 
sundown, since fresh air always 
leaks in somehow. Some manual 
control of ventilation will be help- 
ful, even when thermostatic control 
is available. 

Good housekeeping in the green- 
house in the matter of insect control 
is a simpler proposition than form- 
erly. Spraying monthly with liquid 
malathion will control most insect 
though red spider may _ be 
more bothersome after. However, 
moderate temperatures, sufficient 
humidity and fresh air all help to 
check this pest. 

During dark winter months, when 
the weather is very cold, avoid feed- 
ing plants. However, occasionally, 
on a bright, sunny morning, foliar 
feeding with a high analysis fertilizer 
brings immediate results in greener 
leaves and sturdier growth. 


pests, 


remove 
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New Model 3-Tier Stand 


Rolls on noiseless wheels from window to window or 
into the kitchen for watering! Light, sturdy, won't 
or tarnish. Three 12’’ x 30’ leakproof trays 
20 to 30 large plants. No-drip rolled edges 
catch surplus water. 35’’ high, folds flat to 3’ 
Baked enamel finish Men hardwood handles, Ebony 
or Soft Green $15 Natural All-Aluminum 
$15.95; Blue Spruce pe Teal Green with chrome 
legs and handles, silver decoration on trays, $12.95 
postpaid. Free catalog hard-to-find supplies 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 


on The Strand (Box 919) OXFORD, MARYLAND 














PLASTIC FLOWER POTS, 
TUBS, BULB PANS 


For Remarkable Results!! 


Clean ... washable . . . light weight . . . less breakage . . 

leaves won't rot on edges. Three Hole Drainage. Avail- 

able in Leaf Green or White. 
POTS Matching Saucers 

3*4 inch 6 for $1.55 6for$. 

4:inch 6 for 1.85 6 for 

6 for 2.20 6 for 

6 for 2.60 6 for 

6 for 3.25 6for 1.55 


5 inch 
6inch 
8 inch 
TUBS and 
BULB PANS 

(good for African violets) 
4 inch 
s inch 
6 inch 
g inch 


Saucers 


Same prices as above. Please 
f $1.85 specify style and color 
6 for 85 “ —- - 2 
6for 2.20 STARTER POTS — 3 inch 
6for 2.60 rhere is no choice as to color or 


6for 3.00 shades of mixture. 10 for $1.00. 


Minimum order $2.00 postpaid 


FLORAL ART 


Highland Station, P. O. Box 394H10, Springfield, Mass. 
House Plant, 


essories 


32 page Catalog Available (10 cents 


Flower Arranging Acc 


Add gaiety and charm to your 
garden with Pitzonka’s Giant Pan- 
sies. Massive blooms actually 3 to 4 
inches in diameter boast a rich, 
velvet-like texture and unusually 
brilliant colors This Cut -Flower 
Mixture is for both bedding and 
cutting purposes 
Plant NOW for spring color 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Pansy Mixture 





Cnce \ 
only $3.90 post paid 
only $6.55 postpaid 

Color Catalog Free 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 
BOX 3106, BRISTOL, Pa. 


50 plants.. 
100 plants. . 
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A Spot For Peonies 
From page 509 


I'urning to the Saunders varieties, 
we found two desirable whites, Cam- 
pagna and Chalice. The flowers of 
the latter measured 12 inches across 
in our garden last spring. Laura Mag- 
nuson was originated by Professor 
Saunders and was the variety that 
inspired us to continue our adven- 
ture with peonies. Introduced in 
1941, there is still not enough avail- 
able stock. 

One of the most handsome pinks 
is Victoria Lincoln, a magnificent 
sight when established. Alexander 
Woollcott is a semi-double, shining 
crimson that never fades in the sun. 
There are even vellows among these 
hybrids, such as the creamy vellow 
Moonrise and Mlokosewitschi, a 
small yellow species, which can easily 


| 


be grown from seed. Both are pre- | 


cious additions. 

\n added advantage of hybrid peo- 
nies is that they bloom at the same 
time as iris and Oriental poppies. 
The low growing Salmon Glow pe- 
ony, with the taller, very pale blue 
iris Sylvia Murray is breathtaking. 
These hybrid peonies also divide 
easily and come into bloom almost 
always the year following after sep- 
arating. 

For example, we started with a 


four-eved division of the large, dou- | 


ble rose-red Red Charm about. six 
vears ago. Today we have four large 
established blooming plants. This va- 
rietv, furthermore, has a way of 
walking off with top honors at shows. 


Hybrid peony Mons. Jules Elie is one 
of the outstanding deeper pink varie- 
ties. Like all peonies best results 
come from planting the roots in fall 
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huge 
white 
ROSE 


elt’s NEW... really 
double— about 100 petals 
. Strikingly shapely ... a 
free bloomer ALL season... 
a Strong bushy grower. 


Melvin E. =) dads Order Now—each $2.50 


WYANT «os: Specialist Ine. 3 for $6.60 


206 Johnny Cake Ridge «+ Mentor, Ohio POSTPAID 
FALL ROSE FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 


DAYLILIES —12%¢ 


BIGGEST DAYLILY VALUE WE EVER OFFERED 


Plant now for colorful blooms year after year 


We make this extraordinary low oriced offer to ac - 1int more 
flower lovers with the many « ose now a\ — ble in modern Day 
lilies. Every collection will in at Ie ast 2 p ~The rieties in 
different sha des % RED, COP P E R. ROSE a YELL OW 


STRONG WELL ROOTED FIELD DIVISIONS © IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Or, if you cannot accommodate 40 plants 


40 PLANTS FOR $5.00 20 for $3.00 12 for $2.00 


POSTPAID POSTPAID. Minimum Order $2.00 


bdr are firs BOX 38-H, BORING, OREGON 

















DARWIN TULIP OFFER 


Good Garden Size Guaranteed Bulbs. 
Heavy Blooming. Northwest Grown, 9 to 10 cm. 


60 Bulbs Only $2 alan cavemet 


Choose from six colors and varieties 
ORDER NOW — PLANT NOW — FOR LOVELY SPRING BLOOMS 
aa ___ PINK ____ LAVENDER 
YELLOW ____WHITE ____ PURPLE 


BLOOMING AND MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Check colors on Ad and send with cash, check or M.O. Now to: 
Route 2, Box 52 


L L Oo Y D’ S G A w D E N S GLADSTONE, OREGON 








Urpee ciant 
MINIATURE : : B 
ROSES “6 ai NA cD PACKETS 


Make fascinating house ; A Med ‘ SPECIAL! 
plants for winter enjoyment. Tie | & Pink, Yellow and Red. 
With good care these small on * <3 The 8 best colors, a 25c-Pkt. of 
plants 8’ to 12” tall Bm af each, postpaid, to show you the , 
bear perfect tiny roses lso high quality of Burpee Seeds. 
make perfect garden p > yes { x . aust- TasisTaANT 75? Value. 
Your choice of RED — 7 Huge exquisite blooms,on spikes 
PINK — WHITE. Any 3 2tos ft. tall. All3 Pkts. only 10e- -Send Dime Today. 
for $4.50 Ppd. or $4.95 by air. A package of plant Burpee Seed CatalogFree. Flowers, vegetables, 
food is included. Send for complete Miniature Rose list, rs 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


John Thumb Box 132-H, Portland 7, Oregon 313 Burpee Building -- at nearest city: 
Phila. 32, Pa. or “or clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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Flowers from a Cutting Garden 


A. R. Eaton, Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 


HE CUTTING GARDEN at Colo- 

nial Williamsburg, like its fa- 
mous restored 18th century 
gardens, is based on extensive re- 
search. Though planted with more 
than 200 kinds of shrubs, peren- 
nials, bulbs and annuals, the plants 
represented are those that home gar- 
deners can also grow. in their own 
small cutting gardens in order to 
have an almost year-round supply of 
cut material for bouquet use indoors. 
When the exhibition buildings of 
Colonial Williamsburg were first 
opened to the public, Mrs. Louise 
B. Fisher, a hostess and enthusiastic 
gardener, suggested giving the rooms 
appearance by adding 
flower arrangements. At first Mrs. 
Fisher used flowers from her own 
garden and donations from her 


a homelike 


friends’ gardens, as well as native 


wild flowers. 


Mrs. Fisher's Project 
drew many 
including 


[he arrangements 
comments from visitors, 
some surprising observations about 
the authenticity of the plant mate- 
rial. How could she use dahlias, for 
instance, when they were unknown 
in the 18th century? Realizing that 
the arrangements should include 
only those wild and cultivated flow 
ers known to the colonists, Mrs. 
Fisher embarked on a two-year re- 
search project. 

[he Virginia colonists were en- 
thusiastic gardeners. Carrying on the 
English tradition of “pleasure gar- 
dens,” Virginians with large estates 
planted elaborate gardens of im- 
ported and domestic plants. Even 
the most modest homes were sur- 
rounded with colorful reminders of 
their homes in England. Many of 
the wealthy planters were scholars of 
the natural sciences, who carried on 
a lively exchange of plant materials 
with the English botanists. 

Fortunately, these serious hobby- 
ists left garden notebooks, diaries 
and letters describing their plants, 
botanical experiments and mail or- 
der exchanges across the Atlantic. 
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These records furnished Mrs. Fisher 
with a long list of suitable material. 
In addition, she studied hundreds 
of 18th-century flower prints from 
England, Holland = and_ France 
which showed typical flowers as well 
as arrangements. 

Although the restored colonial 
gardens in Williamsburg were 
planted with authentic flowers, it 
became obvious that a special cut- 
ting garden was needed to provide 
sufficient plant material for the 
flower decorations. Today it contains 
a riot of flowering plants cherished 
by such colonial gardeners as John 
Bartram, the famous Pennsylvania 
botanist, and his Virginia contempo- 
raries, William Byrd, John Clayton, 
John Custis and Thomas Jefferson. 

[hese men imported quantities of 
bulbs against great odds. The 
smoothest voyage took three months 
or more during which harrassed sea 
captains had little time or inclination 
to tend such perishable cargo. Al- 
though bulbs often dried out or were 
left at the mercy of rot from salt 
water and destruction by rats, a good 
percentage survived. 


Bulbs From London 


In 1740, John Bartram received 
a letter from Peter Collinson in Lon- 
don describing a shipment as fol- 
lows: “Inclosed is the mate’s receipt 
for a box of bulbs, directed to thee 

they are such a collection as is 
rarely met with. There is 
above twenty Sorts of Crocus—as 
many of Narcissus—all our sorts of 
Martagons and Lilies—with Gladio- 
lus, Ornithogalums, Moleys, and 
Irises, with many others I don’t now 
remember, which time will show 
thee.” 

According to old garden books, 
gladiolus was known in deep pur- 
ple, dark red, dusky yellow, pale 
yellow, flesh color, bluish approach- 
ing white and white. Early in the 
18th century, Bradley listed as 
many as 72 narcissus, many de- 
scribed as having very large trum- 
pets, and in 1728, he listed 79 va- 


rieties of iris growing in English gar- 
dens. 

Among the native Virginia bulbs 
sent to Collinson by his correspond- 
ent Bartram was the Atamasco lily, 
known today in the Williamsburg 
area as the Jamestown lily, because 
it grows in profusion at the extreme 
end of Jamestown Island. All these 
bulbs bloom in the cutting garden 
today, along with the meadow lily 
(Lilium canadense), which was 
found particularly suitable for flower 
arrangements; the madonna lily; the 
croceum or orange lily; the scarlet 
or wood lily (CL. philadelphicum), 
superbum or American Turk’s-cap; 
hyacinths, colchicums, Guernsey Ilil- 
ies, scillas, sternbergias, tuberoses 
and tulips. 


Snapdragons in all Colors 


Snapdragons were known in the 
18th century in white, yellow, red 
and some variegated forms. These 
were placed in the cutting garden 
with the annuals since they are re- 
newed yearly. The china aster, sent 
to Bartram by Collinson in 1735, is 
in the garden, too. Bartram sent 
white and purple plants with this 
explanation: “The China Aster is 
the noblest and finest plant thee 
ever saw, of that tribe. It was sent 
per the Jesuits from China to 
France, thence to us. It makes 
a glorious autumn flower.” 

Celosia, both red and yellow, in 
the cockcomb form and also Prince 
Feather is particularly valuable for 
18th-century arrangements, both 
fresh and dried winter bouquets. 
Larkspurs, single and double, were 
used in colonial times, and as early 
as 1760 Collinson highly com- 
mended Bartram for his hybridiza- 
tion of the flower. 

Nicotiana, or flowering tobacco, 
was popular along with marigolds, 
jonquils and nasturtium. The double 
nasturtium was described by the 

See page 550 
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Ix Weeks of Tulip Bloom 


PRING AND TULIPS are nearly 
svnonymous. In home gardens 
throughout the country, just as 

here at Kingwood Center at Mans- 

field, Ohio, where over 100,000 

bulbs are planted each fall, there are 

many different kinds of tulips that 
vive an extended season of bloom, 
as long as six weeks. 

For example, it is possible to start 
off with the early-flowering kaufman- 
niana hybrids, such as Cesar Franck, 
Fritz Kreisler, Shakespeare and Vi- 
valdi, which bloom while the land- 
scape is still bare. These are low- 
growing, and when wide open look 
like creamy white and golden stars 
scattered over the ground. Kaufman- 
nianas can also be planted in small 
groups where their jewel-like quality 
may be admired at range. A 
few groups of a half dozen by the 
doorway will be a cheerful welcome 


¢ lose 


to all comers. 

sefore the earliest species tulips 
and kaufmannianas are finished 
flowering, a peer of tulipdom to blare 
forth in bright orange-scarlet is Fu- 
silier (Tulipa praestans fusilier). 
[he flower is only the size of a large 
acorn, but three to five appear on 


Carlton B. Lees, Mansfield, Ohio 


each stem. Planted among the gold 
daffodils Lord Wellington, Carlton 
and King Alfred its brilliance is 
dazzling. It also combines with the 
creamy double daffodil Cheerfulness 
and azure blue grape hyacinths. 

Fusilier is attractive with large- 
flowered hyacinths, too, particularly 
the pale blue Mvyosotis and the dark 
purple Duke of Westminister. For a 
clean, crisp scarlet and white com- 
bination, try Fusilier with hyacinth 
\rentine Arendsen or Queen of 
Whites. Despite its small stature, this 
tulip puts on a great show. 

At this time—along with daffodils 
—the giant Red Emperor and many 
of the other fosteriana hybrids bloom. 
ted Emperor has gained rapid pop- 
ularity in recent vears, and even the 
newest of home owners have man- 
aged to string a dozen or two bulbs 
across the front of the house. Instead 
of this long, weak line, bring them 
together into a compact group by the 
doorway, where they will give a 
strong color impact. Scattered about, 
they are weak excuses for not being 
more, but in clusters they are superb. 

Available also are the newer fos- 
teriana hybrids, including Cantate, 


noted for its brilliant vermillion flow- 
ers and shiny leaves. Purissima is a 
pure white fosteriana hybrid, in 
shape, size and earliness, much like 
Red Emperor. Czardas combines a 
brilliant yellow base with an orange- 
scarlet flower. 

Che tulip season itself starts with 
the early singles and the early dou- 
bles. If only a few early doubles are 
used in the garden, they produce a 
strong effect, with their short, com- 
pact habit and wide open blooms. 
Goya is a particularly rich scarlet- 
tinged-with-gold variety, which lives 
up to its name. Murillo Maxima is 
a delicate, almost white, pink and 
Peach Blossom, a deeper rose-pink. 
Both combine well. Aga Kahn, a rich 
gold, which turns orange as it ages, 
is typical of the vivid colors of the 
early doubles. 

Che early singles are brilliant too, 
particularly the yellow, gold and or- 
ange range. Golden Mascot, Sun- 
burst and the crimson and yellow 
Prince Carnival are very gay. General 
de Wet, buff yellow, with delicate or- 
ange streaking, is an almost unbeliev- 
able color because it combines well 

See page 547 





Garden Design Illustrated by John A. and Carol L. Grant ........0.0eceeceeceeeeees $5.75 


172 PAGES * 


NUMEROUS SKETCHES AND DIAGRAMS ° 


H 


GARDEN 
DESIGN 


NOISAG Naduvo 





70 BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOGRAPHS * 
EXCELLENT PLANTING PLANS 
See Color Illustration Opposite 

ere is a stimulating and exciting book on garden design written by two landscape architects who know 
and love plants. Furthermore, they have succeeded admirably in conveying their knowledge and 

enthusiasm to home gardeners with well chosen words, superb pictures, planting plans and sketches. Plan- 

ning and planting a garden to achieve the most pleasing, practical and enjoyable results is the aim of 

every gardener worth his salt. Here is the book to inspire you and to tell you how. 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me 


NEMO coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceescecceseeee 


Enclosed is 


3 COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 





[] Check {_] Money Order 


copies of GARDEN DESIGN ILLUSTRATED, $5.75 postpaid 


CeO EEE 


1 PPPTTITITITITITITITITITITTTTTTTITTTTrrrrrrririir 


CY cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecc‘ cell ce hOROscccces 


State. .cccccccccccccccccece 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


OFFERS TO iTS MEMBERS 
FREE TICKETS TO THE 


1956 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW November 2-4 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


(Public Admission— $1.00) 
AND 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO 
HORTICULTURE 
Annval Dues 


Life Membership 


389 Suburban Station Bidg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 6-8352 





























FALL FLOWER 


AND 


HARVEST SHOW 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AT 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


October 18-19-20-21 


Thursday ....... 2 p.m. to 10 P.M. 
Friday ....... 10 am. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 


Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 P.M. 


FREE admission to members with 
membership ticket 

Special Advance Sale for Members 50¢ 
Non-members 80¢ 





Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Kitchen and Garden Tour 

The Rhode Island Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs will conduct a Cooks’ Tour 
of Providence kitchens and gardens on 
Oct. 3-4, 1 to 5 P.M., rain or shine. 
The eight houses to be opened will fea- 
ture table settings and flower arrange- 
ments suited to each kitchen’s decor. A 


selection of kitchenware, gadgets, flower 
containers, garden accessories and dried 
material for arrangements will be on 
sale, and refreshments will be served at 
the home of the federation president, 
Mrs. Carl W. Haffenreffer. For infor- 
mation write: Mrs. James C. Raleigh, 
1825 Wampanoag Trail, Barrington. 





Exhibit 

On Oct. 15-19, in the Society 
Rooms. Mr. John W. Cox, of Phila- 
delphia, will exhibit his collection 
of Dried Plant Materials, with 
Flower Arrangements featuring the 
use of dried materials. Mr. Cox’s 
specimens are beautifully mounted 


and labeled. 


Chrysanthemum Show 


Nov. 2-4, at the Field House of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa. This is the 16th year for the 
Society's traditional Fall Flower 
Show and, as usual, Mr. William 
Weber and Mr. Harry Wood have 
planned one of the largest and 
most beautiful shows in the east. 
Chrysanthemums, of course, will 
be featured—indoor and outdoor 
grown—as cut specimens and 
potted plants or in flower arrange- 
ments and little gardens. In addi- 
tion, there will be classes for vege- 
tables, roses, carnations, berried 
shrubs and hardy camellias. This 
show is open to all, with special! 
sections for amateur and _ profes- 
sional growers. All classes are com- 
petitive and have cash prizes. Write 
to the Society office for entry blanks 
and schedules. The Chrysanthe- 
mum Show is staged by the Penn- 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mr. J. Lippon PENNock, Jr., President 
Mrs. E. Pace ALLINSON, Secretary 


Mr. Georce R. Crark, Treasurer 


sylvania Horticultural Society, with 
the cooperation of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation and 
the Philadelphia Branch of the Na- 


tional Association of Gardeners. 


New Library Book 


Bonsai, Miniature Trees, by 
Claude Chidamian (Van _ Nos- 
trand). A much needed book on 
the raising of miniature trees, writ- 
ten with love and appreciation. 
There are comprehensive chapters 
on the available plants, collecting, 
buying, propagating, containers, 
soil, potting, shaping and training. 
The final chapter is, appropriately, 
on maintenance. Bonsai should be 
the answer to prayer for tiny city 
yards and ranch-type houses with 
restricted surroundings, but they 
are not house plants. Mr. Chidam- 
ian says: “There is no magic in 
Bonsai culture. Its techniques are 
based on sound horticultural prin- 
ciples, experience and_ patience. 
‘ Bonsai are planted in philoso- 
phy, shaped by art, grown with pa- 
tience.” Doctors would do well to 
prescribe Bonsai in this neurotic 
era. A miniature tree is less expen- 
sive and more enduring than so- 
called miracle drugs—a joy tocome 
home to and not too time-consum- 


ing. (M.W.R.) 
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Geddes Douglas and Marion R. Walker of American 
Iris Society view iris Mohr Majesty in the latter's 
garden. Right is Mr. Walker's Golden Anniversary. 


Hostesses at Home 

[The Garden Club of Wilmington, 
Del., will present “Hostesses at Home,” 
a tour of seven outstanding houses, on 
Oct. 20, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. The houses 
to be opened, each of which will fea- 
ture a different party theme, include 
those of Mrs. Joseph Y. Jeanes, Jr., 
Mrs. George P. Bissell, Jr., Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Worth, Mrs. Walter S. Carpen- 
ter, III, Mrs. Henry Belin du Pont, 
Mrs. Donald F. Carpenter and Mrs. 
Samuel E. Homsey. For information 
write: Mrs. Harlan Scott, 1114 Berke- 
ley Rd., Wilmington 6. 








MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


GREETINGS — American Horticultural 
Council, holding its eleventh congress 
(and annual meeting) on October 21, 
22 and 23 in East Lansing. 


AND WELCOME co the State of Michi- 
gan and to the Campus of Michigan 
State University. 


COMING: “ WINTER-GREEN”’ — the 
1956 Christmas Exhibition of Michi 
gan Horticultural Society, at the Detroit 
Historical Museum, Tuesday, December 4 
through Sunday, December 9 


LECTURES — by Mrs. Albert F 
and Prof. H. O. Whittemore 


Green 


\llmayer 


Christmas Decorations Workshops 
by Detr 
SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


vit Garden Center 








MEMBERSHIP in our Society offers 
Michigan readers of this Magazine activi 
ties such as the above; Horticulture Maga 
zine free for one year; a free ticket to our 
Spring Flower Show; the use of the Gar 
den Library of Michigan; and other serv 
ices through the year 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES 
$4.00 
5.00 


Individual 


Dual (man and wife) 








The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 











Lily Empress of China 
awarded Isabella Preston 
Cup at recent Lily Show 


Lily Society Show Awards 

Claude L. Shride of Seattle, Wash., 
was the Kingwood Center Sweepstakes 
Cup winner at the 9th Annual Lily 
Show of the North American Lily So- 
ciety held at Kingwood Center, Mans 
field, Ohio, last July. Mr. Shride was 
also winner of the M. E. Pierce Cup 
for his entry of three native lilies. 

To Jan de Graaff of Gresham, Ore., 
went the Isabella Preston Cup, awarded 
for the first time this year, for his entry 
of Empress of China, an auratum- 
speciosum hybrid. The award is given 
for the best spike in the show. Recipient 
of both the Director’s Cup and the D. 
G. Griffiths Cup was James E. Brad- 
field of Barnesville, Ohio. 

Iwo medals of the Toronto Horti- 
cultural Society for the best spikes of 
lilies originated and named by a Cana- 
dian went to Dr. George L. Slate of 
Geneva, N. Y., who was awarded the 
Silver Medal, and Dr. E. F. Palmer of 
Vineland, Ontario, Canada, who re- 
ceived the Bronze Medal. 

Two Certificates of Commendation 
of the Lily Society went to lilies Palo- 


mino and to Spice. Lily Enchantment 
received the first Award of Merit given 
by the Lily Society. 

Officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing, held in conjunction with the Show, 
are as follows: president, Dr. L. H. 
MacDaniels, Ithaca, N. Y.; vice-presi- 
dent for the U. S., Dr. Norma E. 
Pfeiffer, Yonkers, N. Y.; vice-president 
for Canada, Percy M. Byam, Toronto, 
Canada; secretary, Mrs. Wallace A. 
Rowell, Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer, 
Ernest F. Stokes, Lexington, Mass. 


Course in Ferns 

\ course in Fern Identification and 
Culture will be offered by the N. E. 
Wild Flower Preservation Society at its 
headquarters at Horticultural Hall, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston, on Nov. 7, 14, 21 
and 28, 2-4 P.M. A 5th session will 
consist of a field trip in the spring (date 
to be decided) when a fern garden will 
be visited. Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, pres- 
ident of the Society, will teach the 
course. The fee for members is $4.00 
and for non-members, $5.00. 


Pilgrimage to Mexico 

The Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., have 
scheduled their 23rd Annual Home and 
Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico City for 
Feb. 8-17, 1957. Garden club members 
and their families and friends will have 
an opportunity to visit some of the most 
beautiful gardens, both public and _pri- 
vate, in Mexico. Included on the itiner- 
ary are Cuernavaca, Tasco, Xochimilco, 
as well as Acapulco and the Orchid 
Country for those who want to extend 
the trip. 

For literature and details about the 
pilgrimage write to Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, 
2201 Miramar, Country Club Estates, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will start its fall program of 
gardening classes for amateurs with 
a course in Practical Gardening, to 
be given by Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor 
on Wednesdays, Oct. 3, 10, 24, 31, 
Nov. 14, 21, 28 and Dec. 5, from 10 
A.M. to 12 noon. The course, which 
is limited to 20, will stress the basic 
principles of general gardening, in- 
cluding soil mixtures, composts, fer- 
tilizers, propagation, planting methods 
and pests and diseases. The fee of 
$12.00 covers the materials used in 
the laboratory session by the mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. 
course in 


teach the 
Gardening, 


Taylor will also 
Greenhouse 





Courses for Amateur Gardeners 


scheduled for Fridays, Oct. 26, Nov. 
2, 16, 23, 30 and Dec. 7, from 10 
a.M. to 12 noon. The purpose is to 
acquaint the home owner with the 
operation of the small home green- 
house in order to make the most of it. 
Materials used in the laboratory ses- 
sion are included in the $10.00 fee. 
Enrollment is likewise limited to 20. 

All classes will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
and are open to anyone interested. To 
enroll, send application and _ remit- 
tance to the registrar, Miss Jayne 
Meehan, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
The telephone for additional informa- 
tion is Kenmore 6-9280. 
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This Versatile 


GARDENER’S GRINDER 


W-W - 
N DK I 
C 5S 
OmPOsT GRINDEN 
SOn suaeooe® 
GRIND OR 
SHRED AS 
DESIRED 


* Speeds Composting 

*® Grinds Leaves for Compost or Mulch 
* Mixes Compost or Fertilizer with Soil 
*® Makes Potting Soil or Top Dressing 


Cut months off composting time by 
shredding organic 


well as do dozens of 


matter properly as 
other grinding jobs 
around the garden with this portable 


machine. Has interchangeable rollers 
and grinding screen so you can reduce 
practically anything to just the desired 


texture. Rejects only unwanted trash. 


$128.50 less engine and belt guard or 
$184.50 complete with 2 h.p. Briggs 
and Stratton recoil starter engine, f.o.b. 
Wichita. Larger models available. 


Write for literature and dealers name 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Depr.J WICHITA, KANSAS 











Odontoglossum hybrid Pedrito in spike. 

Long sprays of beautiful, large, very 

dark imperial purple on white back- 

ground. $12.50 each. 

SHIPPED IN POTS F.0.B. MONROE 

MARGARET ILGENFRITZ + Orchids 
MONROE, Dept. H, MICHIGAN 





TTT TT 
In the handy, sift-proof 
cut-and-pour packages. 
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COW MANURE © SHEEP MANURE 
PEAT MOSS © HYPER HUMUS 
ROSE FOOD © BONE MEAL © LIME 
VERMICULITE © AZALEA FOOD 


At chain, hardware 
and garden stores. 





| deners 


Clubs and Societies 


From page 545 


Flower Arrangement School 

The Boston School of Flower Ar- 
rangement opened its 17th year this 
fall at Horticultural Hall, Boston, with 
Mrs. Arthur P. Teele as director. Al- 
though sessions were held on Sept. 11 
and 25, those interested may still en- 
roll in the remaining six sessions, sched- 
uled for Oct. 9, 30, Nov. 15, 29, Dec. 
4 and 11. The hours are 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m. and 2 to 4 P.M. 

Admission is free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
who show their membership cards, but 
non-members pay a small fee. Either 
write or telephone Mrs. Teele, Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston 16, tel.: Com. 
6-8352. 


Rose Society To Meet 

The Louisville Hotel at Louisville, 
Ky., will be the scene of the 57th An- 
nual Fall Meeting and National Rose 
Show of the American Rose Society, 
Oct. 4-6. 

Featured speakers will include Dr. 
S. L. Emsweller and Robert Stewart of 
the USDA who will discuss the “Fra- 
grance of the Rose”, Dr. Cynthia West- 
cott whose subject will be “Are You 
Your Garden’s Biggest Pest?”, J. Awdry 
(Armstrong who will speak on “Future 
Hybrid Tea and Grandiflora Roses”, and 
Dr. George Jorgenson who will present 
the latest in “Foliar Feeding and Anti- 
biotics.” 

Rose tours and forums, a school for 
apprentice rose judges and other activi- 
ties will complete the program. All gar- 
interested in roses are invited 
to attend. For information write: Amer- 
ican Rose Society, 4048 Roselea Place, 
Columbus 14, Ohio. 


Horticultural Council Congress 

Oct. 21-23 are the dates of the 11th 
Annual Congress of the American Hor- 
ticultural Council to be held at the Kel- 
logg Center, Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing, Mich. 

A long and varied program will in- 
clude informative exhibits by the mem- 
ber organizations, a panel on “Horti- 
cultural Communications” and many 
lectures, including “Application of 
Research” by Jack Hill of Dundee, IIl., 
and “Some Student Research at Mich- 
igan State”, a series of 10-minute talks 
by advanced graduate students. 

At the presidential dinner, Dr. Har- 
old B. Tukey of Michigan State Univ. 
will describe “A Horticulturist Abroad”. 
Kay Savage, Food Editor of the Detroit 
Free Press will speak on “Let's Eat 


Flowers” at the luncheon, while at the 
dinner E. A. Eichstedt, Landscape Ar- 
chitect, will talk about the “Landscape 
Accomplishment at General Motors 
Technical Center”. 

This year the Horticultural Society 
of New York is planning to conduct its 
own horticultural bus tour to the Con- 
gress. Gardeners anywhere interested 
in attending the program are urged to 
contact Dr. Donald P. Watson, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Horticulture, Michigan 
State Univ., East Lansing. 


Country Fair in Virginia 

Two three-day flower shows will be 
features of the Country Fair, by the 
National Capital Garden Club League 
at Woodward & Lothrop’s 7 Corners 
Store, Arlington Blvd. & Leesburg Pike, 
Fairfax Co., Va., Oct. 11 to 21. In ad- 
dition to displays covering seasonal 
flowers, fruits, vegetables and canned 
fruits, there will be lectures on flower 
arrangement, horticulture and other re- 
lated subjects. Chairmen of the Fair are 
Mrs. Clifton H. Luce, Alexandria, Va., 
and Mrs. Darrell St. Claire, 4970 Lin- 
nean Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


Fall Flower and Harvest Show 

Although all kinds of chrysanthe 
mums, both indoor and outdoor types, 
will be highlighted at the Fall Flower 
and Harvest Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, to be held at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Oct. 18-21, 
there will be displays of African violets 
and a wide variety of house plants for 
indoor gardeners. 

Since the purpose of this show is to 
combine the Harvest and Chrysanthe- 
mum Shows of the Society, previously 
held separately, much emphasis will be 
on vegetables, fruits and other plants 
of the harvest season. 

The hours on Oct. 18 are 2-10 P.M., 
on Oct. 19 and 20, 10 a.m.—10 P.M., 
and on Oct. 21, 1-10 p.m. Admission 
is free to members of the Society who 
present their membership tickets. A 
fee will be charged others. 








POSEY BOARDS 


En ° 
Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements. 
20’’x 11” $4.50 14"°x 9” $3.50 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass. 
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Six Weeks of Tulip Bloom 


From page 543 


with other hues. Bel Ami, a bright 
rose, has a clean white base, while 
Van der Neer is one of the most in- 
tense magenta-purples of tulips. 

Next to come into bloom are the 
cottage tulips. This group, character- 
ized by oval-shaped flowers, also in- 
cludes refined and graceful lily-flow- 
ered varieties. Earliest to bloom is an 
intense burnt-orange dazzler called 
Stanislaus, with and_ leaves 
overlaid with a purple-bronze cast. 
As delicate as Stanislaus is bold is 
lilv-owered Astor, a tall, creamy 
pink-apricot. Bond Street is a more re- 
tulip, which is first a 
and later a bright vet 


stems 


cent 
clear vellow 


cottage 


soft orange. 

One of the most outstanding of 
all cottage tulips is Rosy Wings, an 
indescribable blend of rose, peach 
and pink. Large flowers, a graceful 
urn shape at their peak, open early 
and last long. Incomparable is the 
combination of light red Advance, 
black Queen of Night, lilac-purple 
Pandion and Rosv Wings. 

Sebastian, one of the best vellows, 
is a full-bodied golden vellow. Gold- 
en Duchess is deep primrose and 
Golden Harvest, a clear lemon. A 
new wonder of the tulip world is 
Palestrina, classified as a cottage, yet 


~ A 


/~; —-% 2 
oe” SPR 
" »?? nee | * > 
ab stariv: 7% 


large enough to suggest the possibil- 
ity of fosteriana influence. In color 
it resembles Rosy Wings on the in- 
side, with soft lavender on the outer 
surface. The large flowers do not 
seem, however, to last as long as Rosy 
Wings. 

Other worthwhile cottage and lily- 
flowered tulips include Zomerschoon, 
vellow, with a feathered red edge; 
White Citv; Princess Margaret Rose, 
vellow and red blend aging to red; 
Northern Queen, white edged rosy 
pink; Mrs. John Scheepers, vellow; 
Lilac Time; and Smiling Queen, 
pink. 

While cottage tulips are some- 
what earlier than the late 
breeders, darwins and triumphs, they 
generally overlap. A few, such as 
Stanislaus, are very carly, while some 
darwins are very late, but these are 
in the minority. It is impossible to 
separate these according to bloom- 
ing time and to tell some apart on 
the basis of form or color. 

The main season of tulip bloom 
belongs to the triumphs, breeders 
and darwins, the aristocrats. These 
neatly sculptured, long- 
stately varieties, with a 

limitless color range. 
brilliant (Paul Richter), 
subtle (Tantalus), 

rich (Queen of 
See page 549 


season 


are the 
stemmed, 
practically 
Some are 
soft 
dark 


and 
and 


some 


some 
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Thousands of colorful tulips, representing all kinds, bloom over a 
period of several weeks at famed Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, 
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GET iT DONE 
this fall! 














Walpole GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections — or we erect 
for you nearby. 


At Walpole Woodworkers you get: 
Architect's designs e¢ Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion e« Greater variety « More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices ¢ Budget 
terms. 

Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds orf 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 
767 EAST STREET, RTE. 27, WALPOLE, MASS. 


YOUR STATE FLOWER ON ENGLISH BONE 
CHINA China collectors, flower lovers, homemakers 
will all be thrilled with this new English import series. Re 
gency styl authentic natural colors. Cup & Saucer 


led 
$2.95. 8’ plate $2.95. 4 ash or pin tray $1.25 
NOW READY 


Carnation Apple Blossom Violet 
Mic 


h., Ark. IIl., Wisc., R. I. 
Moccasin Flower 
Minn. 
Ore. 
Ss. C. 


Ohio 
Rose N. ¥. Dogwood Va. 
Orange Blossom Black Eye Susan 

Fla. Md. 
Poppy Calif. Mayflower Mass. 
Mt. Laurel Blue Bonnet 

Conn., Pa. Tex. 

Free: Gift and Fashion Catalog. 
HERE’S HOW CO., Dept. HO-10, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Grape 
Jasmine 

Golden Rod 
Ala., Ky., Neb. 


27 E. 22nd St., 
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HORTICULTURE’S 


“GREEN THUMB” DEPARTMENT 








TREE SERVIC 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— 








EARLE DILATUSH — Robbinsville, N. J. 


OmMPLETE 


sovusrt PLANT FOOD 
Sand 


Simply dissolve ond woter all your house 
plonts, gorden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
end lawn. Feeds instontly. 1f decler can't 
supply send $1 for! tb Mokes 
HYDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio, USA 


Decorative - Ornamental - Commercial 


HOLLIES 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Send for Catalog in Color to 


Brownell Farms 
Box 5965-H, Milwaukie, Oregon 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 

Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful ah ay — color blends 

with garden. A s or every purpose 
HOW ARD i. AMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


Really reliable 





LIFETIME 


PLASTIC MARKERS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, DEPT. H-2 


10342 Lanark * Detroit 24, Michigan 














CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy 
Closing date 45 days previous to cover date 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave.. Boston 
ji AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS 
stalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, Lin 
New Jersey : 
HARDY, FRAGRANT EVERGREEN Spreading 
SOW Outdoor immediately to Freeze. $12 thousand. After ter 
housa MRS W. A. HALDY, Brunswick, Ohio, R.R 
AFRICAN VIOLET LEAF OFFER: HiaLoa Purple, Ator 
Pink, Cas “ Dbl. Arbutus Pink, Db ink Cushion; all 5 
. f - $1.00. Send stamp for leaf order list. NOR- 
TON PI ‘NT SHOP, Norton, Mass 
AFRICAN VIOLETS — NEWEST 
CORYELL, Arvada, Colorad 


AFRICAN bg PLANTS AND D ROOTED CUTTINGS 
AE’S VIO- 


Mass 


Send for fre 
wood 


VIOLET, 


i$it 


AND BEST. Free List 


Amp ist and 


LI TRY 130 Lith Street 

ale we VIOLETS Over 
le k Se ur 

Pre ( 


special plant of Ter 
Des Moines, lowa 
OO vaneties mpeg ve rutstand 
Sunda 


Gr per 
: jor Catalog TINARL GREENHOUSES 


AMARYLLIS _ 


mere igs re New folder ready offering bulbs of 
hybrids. HARDY ay noma - MAGIC 

JAPAN, exquisite p gust, 6 bulbs 
lozen $4.00 GOLDEN SPIDER LILY Ly oris Aurea, 
bulbs $2.75, dozen $5.00. Plump bloomin bulbs, immedi- 
vent postpaid. JOHNSON BROS P.O. Box 463 
New Jerse 


ate shipr 


BEGONIAS : 
BEGONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant 


for 50 years. Illustrated catalog describing 1,000 varieties 
Ox LOGEE'S GREEN HOUSES Cont 
BOOKLETS 
CHRISTEAAS TREE GROWERS’ ~ Tells you profit 


Trees on nd. Write for 
MUSSER FORESTS IN¢ 


specia 


Danielson 


of growing Christmas 
py and nplete catalog 
Ji a Pennsylvania 


DAFFODILS 
DAFFODILS FOR WATURALIZING 


Gloucester daff 5.75 pe 


r peck 
RIVER'S EDGI FLOWER 


Also tul ¢ hyacinths, 
and crocus F 
$21.00 per bushel. Free folder 
FARM, Nuttall, Virginia 
DAYLILIES 
DR srour's HYBRIDS. Seventy pioneer and distur 
season and types, 1916 to 1956. Catalog r 
I RSE R Y CO., Box 4, Wor elsdorf, Pa 
EARTHWORMS 
WORM WIZARD HASTEN Lapeer ype 500) 


w0 yy 


I ARR 


$4.00, 
00; packed in ca 
Directions with order. BI RKs HIRI 
Pittsfield, Mass 
EREMURUS 
— SPECTACULAR! HARDY! Order Now 


ymlvy $4.50; unlabeled $3.50. Free list 


MONTGOMERY GARDENS, Box 1129-0, Spokan 
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taining spawn and eggs 
EARTHWORMS, 566 


Three labeled 
Instructions 


Wash 


EVERGREENS 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock. Ornamentals, Flowering Shrubs 
Blueberries Shade trees, Seeds, Perennials, 36 page CATALOG 
free. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio 


25 EVERGREENS _— $5.00. Healthy, se lected | trees, 6” to 16” 
all, three to five years old Five each: Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Norway Spru Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir 
Postpaid planting time. Free 


Evergreen Catalog. MUSSER 
FORI STS, INC., Box 8-J¢ 





Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


FLOWER ARRANGING 
BASES AND “CERAMICS MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 


Hand rubbed, hardwood bases ceramics in shapes and glazes 
to suit flower arrangers. CHACO ORIGINALS, 322 Ryan 
J 


Street, H cle 


FLOWERING TREES 


FLOWERING CRABAPPLE. SIX DIFFERENT VARIFE- 
TIES Flowering Crabapple one year whips 2 ft. size postpaid 
$3.95. Also Pink Dogwoods 3 it. $3.88 each postpaid. Ten 
WHITE DOGWOOD SEEDLING TREES 3 ft. only $3.98 
postpaid. Catalog folder on request. GLOBE NI RSI RIES 


McMinnville, Tenn 
GERANIUMS 
234 “CHOICE VARIETIES. 


eaved. Catalog 10e. HOLMES ¢ 
Avenue, Los Altos, Calif 
MINIATURE GERANIUMS | — Write for list of over 30 differ- 
t varieties. Co 3 double or 4 single flowering types 
$2 50 Postpaid. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine 


GLADIOLUS 


GLADIOLUS — Digging price list 
ready. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS 
New York 


Dept. 956 





Flowering Dwarf. Odd. Fancy- 
MILLER, 280 West Portola 


on commercial varieties 
GARDENS, Webster, 





GREENHOUSES — 
REDWOOD & x 12’9” Sturdi-Built Greenhouse, everything 
»mplete above foundation including glass, only $225.00 deliv- 
ered. STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE COMPANY, 11304 
W. Boones Ferry Roa Oswego, Oregon 
HOUSEPLANTS —_ 
PICTURESQUE. IVIES OTHER HOUSE P PLANTS: 2 Ivy 
Varieties, Labeled $5.00. 4 Different Hoya (Old Fashioned 
Wax Plant) $3.00 Postpaid. Send for free folder. TERRAC! 
VIEW GARDENS, Greer astle Indiana 
LARGE VARIETY OF INTERESTING AN AND UNUSUAL 
HOUSEPLANTS = for free list. KOSA’'S GREEN- 
HOt SE, Lafayette Re vad, Marlborough, Conn 


Lacs ¥ 
FINEST FRENCH AND NOVELTY LILACS. Sturdies OWN 


ROOT stock. Best variet pecimens. Special collections 
Catalog free. | uF TON NI RSE RY. Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Mi 





MAGAZINES ; 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
ue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-H C, 


Ww mington, Delaware 





MYRTLE _ 
MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR) Fifty nice plants, $5.00 postpaid. 


indred, $8.00 postpaic ive hundred, $37.50 postpaid. 


CHARLES K STOTLEMI YER, Hancock, Maryland, 


FREE ADVANCE COPY NEW CATALOG 


60 illustrated pages of unusual and hard-to-find supplies, 
equipment and accessories for African Violets, Gloxinias 
Geraniums, Azaleas, all greenhouse and indoor plants. 
Everything from potting mixes and plant foods to large 
aluminum plant stands and fluorescent lights. Largest selec- 
tion any catalog specializing in supplies for indoor plants 
and greenhouse. Send now for your free copy. 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box $20, Oxford, Maryland 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias, Fancy Geraniums, Unusual 
Gesneriads, Strelitzia, African Violets, etc. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


Ever-blooming Hybrid Epidendrums 
‘5, postpaid, assorted colors. Instruction 
Samuel Presner, Box 





ORCHID PLANTS: 
plants $5.35; six $9. 
booklet 50¢ (free with plant orders). 
4550-HK, Coral Gables, Florida 
PEONIES 





KANSAS, WESTERNER, JAYHAWKER, ANNE BIGGER, 

and many other “Bigger’’ peonies. Prices on request. MYRON 

D BIGGER, Dept. H, 1147 Oakland Avenue, Topek a, Kans. 
PRIMROSES 


SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL HAPPENS “WHEN YOU LET LET 
PRIMROSES have a fling with spring in the shadier parts of 
your garden. Barnhaven’s world-famous, big, hardy, perennial! 
silver-dollar Primroses bloom from late winter throughout the 
spring in every shade and tint of true blue, pink, salmon, coral 
violet, lavender, yellow, orange, scarlet, crimson, Americar 
Beauty, copper, bronze, coffee, and white. Superbly 
grown plants and transplants, fz se spring delivery, depend- 
ing upon locality. Write for handsomely illustrated , informative 
book-catalog (free), as charmingly different as the many hard 

Py rimroses it presents BARNH iV EN, Gresham, Oregon. _ 


‘RHODODENDRON oe 


6 RHODODENDRON AND 6 AZALEA — $5.95. 
2-year transplants, 4 to 8 inches. Mass of roots, large 
Hardy. Azalea, red. Rhododendron, hybrid seedlings from red 
flowering stock . Postpaid planting time. Free complete catalog 
MUSSER FORESTS, IN¢ » Box &-J , Indiana, Pennsylvania 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, MOUNTAIN LAUREL, 
HEMLOCK, Holly and Flame Azalea. 2—4 fts., 10, $3.00; 
$6.00; 100, $20.00. Write for carload and truckload prices 
J I Norris, Doev lle, Tenn 


TREES. 
OUR REDWOOD TREES growing (5 states — seven species 


dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plat talog 25¢. Bab 
trees for dwarfing — folder 10¢. R ARE ‘PLAN r CLUB, Route 
1 — Box 155 H, Mill Valley, California. 


20 MILLION TREES A YEAR. Best v alues direct from | n one 
of America’s largest growers. Evergreens, shade trees, shrubs 
ornamentals. Write for illustrated catalog, “extra value 

specials. MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Box 8-JC, Indiana, 


Pennsylvania 


cocoa 


Strong 


leaves 


25 














TROPICAL _ FISH 
TROPICAL FISH. See America’s n 
gardens teeming with exotic tropical fish 
ASHMONT TROPIQUARIUM 
Mass. 


10st beat autiful underwater 
You'll be glad you 
came. 14 mile off Route 
110, Merrimac, 





WILDFLOWERS = 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds, to brighten a 


shady nook. Also young Ornamentals for low-cost home land 
scaping. Fall planting is strongly recommended. Send now for 
Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33 H, Home 


Pe nnsy lvania. 





WORLD FOLK ARTS 


JAPANESE LANTERN MINIATURES. Poetry in form and 
color. This Christmas, decorate a tree with them exclusively 
i $1.00; 25 $4.95. Ask for exciting free catalog, 100 items 
PACIFIC NEW ENGLAND CORP., 11639 Woodbridge 
Street, North Hol Holly wood, Calif. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 





CAPE COD HOUSE WITH BREEZEWAY 2-«: 2-car garage and 
54» acres of land; with a curved eave greenhouse, 100 ft. by 1* 
ft., with potting shed, boiler room, etc. 850 ft. above sea leve! 
with a beautiful view of the countryside. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Asking price, $45,000. Located in the foothills of 
the Berkshires, 75 miles from New York City. L. Gaffney, 
Geo. Washington Hwy., Ridgefield, Conn. Phone IDiewood 
8.9797 





SITUATION WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER. Private estate or 
Park. Life experience Gardens, Lawns, Greenhouses, Land- 
scaping, care of Farm Stock. Best references. Middle Ag« 
Married. Go anywhere. Please give details. Box 132, HORTI- 
CULTURE, Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 








Six Weeks of Tulip Bloom 
From page 547 


Night) and some a clear, pure white 
(Glacier). A few pleasant combina- 
tions include: 


Nobel and Pride of Zwanenburg, 
soft red and pink 

Niphetos and Queen of Night, 
ivory and black 

Smiling Queen and New Or- 
leans, pink and burgundy 

New Orleans and Greuze, bur- 
gundy and deep purple 

Orange Delight and Fascinating, 
soft orange and soft yellow 

Orange Wonder and _ Reliance, 
bright bronze orange and dark 
silvery lilac 

Indian Chief and Glacier, chest- 
nut brown and white 

City of Haarlem and Queen of 
Bartigon, deep blood red and 
clean salmon pink 

Bruno Walter and Ankara, brown- 
ish-orange and deep primrose 
vellow 


In sharp contrast to stateliness of 
the darwin types, the parrot tulips are 
shaggy and informal. Black Parrot 
is the same color as Queen of Night 
and the two can be planted together 
for a one-color, two-textured effect. 
Che vellow Sunshine parrot and dar- 
win Sunkist go together similarly. 
Others include Wonder, cherry red; 
Blue Parrot, lavender; and Fire Bird, 
scarlet. 

Che climax of the tulip season is 
reached with the late doubles. These 
are often called peony-flowered tu- 
lips, since they resemble peonies. 
Large, durable and long lasting as 
cut flowers, a favorite variety is the 
deep mahogany-red Uncle Tom, 
which combines well with nearly ev- 
ery color, except possibly, some or- 
anges. At Kingwood we interplanted 
it with parrot Sunkist. Symphonia, 
Livingston and Eros, cherry red, car- 
dinal and rose varieties, produce a 
varied deep pink pattern. The crisp 
whiteness of Mount Tacoma is em- 
phasized when used with Uncle 
Tom. 

When planting tulips, place in 
groups of a single color and let the 
color flow smoothly from group to 
group through the garden. Occasion- 
ally bring two colors very close to- 
gether to create contrast. Color which 
flows too subtly lacks vitality, vet it 
can be too jarring if too many bold 
combinations are used. 


October 1956 


e+.NO ROT 
«++ NO RUST 
»++NO PAINT 


ALUMINUM Fun and relaxation 365 days a year 


Here’s a prescription that’s right for everyone—an ORLYT 
G reen ho use nhouse, where you throw cares and worries to the wind. 
me oe ; ou’re in a new world where nature’s at its best, and you’re 
+ part of it. ORLYT is right for rest and relaxation—plus the 
fun and satisfaction of a truly creative hobby. 

And an ORLYT is inexpensive enough 

for every garden enthusiast to own. 

The full size year-round glass garden 

pictured is only $874 or less than $30 a 

month on our Easy Budget Plan. 

Installation costs can be budgeted too. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 52-10 


LORD and BURNHAM 


Irvington, N.Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 


ATHARINES NTARI 


Send Today For Our Beautiful NEW 1956 Fall Catalog Containing 
88 Pages with Color. A Complete Listing of All Our Newest Crea- 
tions and Standard Varieties. 

Please enclose 25¢ to partially pay for mailing and printing costs. 
This will be refunded when you order bulbs. 


rye ° ae ° 
lulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and Many Other Varieties of Bulbs and Tubers 
of deJager Renowned Superb Quality 
All of our bulbs are exclusively grown in our own nurseries in 
HOLLAND. We guarantee that every bulb will produce a more 
beautiful bloom with long lasting qualities. Prices are extremely 
moderate, in many cases less than those of ordinary stock. 90 years 
of experience in the production of better bulbs is your assurance of 
the utmost in perfection. This fall plant deJager Bulbs. You'll be 

glad you did. 

Send today for the beautiful deJager Fall 1956 Catalog. Include 
25¢ with your request. We will refund this on receipt of your bulb 
order. : 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 
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Send a Copy of 


HORTICULTURE 
To 


Your 


Friends 





WITHOUT COST 








Please send a FREE COPY 
of HorticuttureE to the 


Persons Listed Below 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


9056 








Flowers From A 
Cutting Garden 


From page 540 


nurseryman Robert Furber in 1732 
as “lately received from Holland; 
but it was first raised in Italy, and 
many contrivances were used before 
it could be brought to Holland: it 
first bore a great price and was es- 
teemed as a great Rarity.” 

Other 18th-century annuals in 
the cutting garden include calendu- 
las, cornflowers, sweet sultan, sun- 
flowers, strawflowers, candytuft, 
sweet peas, poppies, scarlet sage, 
scabiosa and pansies. Perennials in- 
clude cowslips, columbines, wallflow- 
ers, honeysuckle, peonies, sweet 
rocket, Oriental poppies, red and 
white valerian, meadow-rue, daisies, 
pinks, william, canterbury 
bells, marguerites, veronica and lu- 
pine. 


sweet 


Emphasis on Design 

It is not possible to grow the 
identical variety of each flower as it 
was known in the 18th century. 
During the latter part of the century 
there was a fad in gardening which 
focused emphasis on design rather 
than on plant material. Many flow- 
ers were not cultivated and others 
were neglected in an inconspicuous 
corner of the garden, therefore, many 
plants were forever lost to cultiva- 
tion. Others were long forgotten and 
brought back many vears later in 
other forms. In the Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg cutting garden varieties 
are chosen which are believed to re- 
semble most closely the flower culti- 
vated in the 18th centurv. 

Over the years some flowers have 
been discarded as unsuitable in ar- 
rangements because of their odor or 
lack of stamina. The handsome 
crown imperial, shown as the crown- 
ing flower in many 18th-century 
flower prints, was a favorite of the 
era. Charles Evelyn described it as 
“A most stately and graceful plant 
. and the double Sort, particu- 
larly the Orange-colour’d, and_ yel- 
low, shew finely mix’d in the Middle 
of a Flower-pot.” However effective, 
modern visitors to Williamsburg 
found its beauty overpowered by its 
unpleasant odor, so it was taken out 
of the cutting garden. 

Many old-fashioned roses which 
gave the arrangements an authentic 
charm and age wilted in Virginia’s 


hot climate before the day was over, 
so these, too, were not replanted. 
However, the many roses in the gar- 
den include the cabbage or hundred- 
leaf rose, moss, York and Lancaster, 
French, red damask, Cherokee, rose 
of the world and sweetbriar. 

Flowering shrubs and trees have 
been planted to augment those in a 
large tract of woods owned by Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. The marvellous 
displays of dogwood seen in the Pal- 
ace during the spring come from 
these woods and cutting garden. 
Redbud, elderberry, horse chestnut, 
viburnums, mock orange and quince 
are also planted. The shrubs are 
started from mature plants and cut- 
ting keeps them within bounds. 

The acre of bulbs, annuals and 
perennials are tended by the -land- 
scape division. The Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg gardeners divide some of 
the perennials and others are ordered 
and planted in the fall, as are the 
bulbs. Annuals are started in late 
March or early April, sometimes in 
coldframes and sometimes directly 
in the field. 


Extensive Plant Exchange 

\ccording to Bartram, John Cus- 
tis of Williamsburg had one of the 
most outstanding gardens in the 
country, second only to John Clay- 
ton’s. Like Bartram, he carried on an 
avid correspondence and exchange 
of plants with Collinson and suc- 
ceeded in spite of frustrations and 
disappointments of poor shipments 
to raise an impressive botanical gar- 
den. Today's cutting garden in Wil- 
liamsburg owes much to Custis and 
his friends, who carried on an ex- 
tensive exchange of plant materials. 


Gathering blooms in the cutting garden 
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p GLOXINIAS 


Over 50 Exquisite Different Beautiful Color Combinations 


More than 50 exquisite and different color combinations are to be found in this Buell Hybrid 
Strain. These have resulted from a 12-year selective plant breeding program by America’s fore- 
most Gloxinia specialist, Albert H. Buell. 

Just a few of the new types in this Buell strain are double-toned reds and purples, pure snowy 
whites, intricately veined and spotted reds, pinks and purples. 


BUELL’S HYBRID GLOXINIAS... 
PLANTS TUBERS riump. neartny 


anteed to arrive in tubers, selected for color and of 


Sent postpaid 
first class 


guar- 
condition size 


these colofs (please state): 


2 for $1.85; 3 for $2.65; 
4 for $3.50; 6 for $4.95; 


The King of House Plants 
Spectacular—Easy to Grow 


Gloxinias are the ideal house plant — easy to 
raise, spectacular in growth, profuse blooming 
— beautiful beyond description. We offer only 
the best varieties in a wide selection of healthy, 
guaranteed-to-grow tubers and plants. 


BUELL’S SPECIAL SOIL FOR GLOXINIAS 
and AFRICAN VIOLETS. 


For maximum growth and blossoms, house plants. need just the 
right type of soil. We have developed what we believe is the 
ideal combination. We use it ourselves. Packed in special bags 
Easy-to-follow cultural directions included 

1 qt. $.85; 2 qt. $1.25; 3 qt. $1.50; 5 qt. $2.25; 10 qt. $3.95 
Prepaid East of the Mississippi. (West of the Mississippi, add 20c per qt.) 





HAND POLLINATED SEED 


wish to start tl 


Seeds are blended to 
have been used for 


el v in quantity 
Only the finest plants 
Large Flowered Gloxinia 


00 seed pk 


AFRICAN VIOLET HYBRIDS 
$1.0 Choice selection of singles 
$1.7 and 

Packet $1.00 


10 Sent prepaid by first-class mail 


100 se doubles 


Slipper Type Gloxinia 
acket 








flower. All large tubers. Your choice of 
$ 1 each Beautiful Shades of Red S 
each 


Velvet | 
12 for $9.35 een Sanne 
postpaid 


Variegated Pinks 


Variegated Purples 
TRUDY 


$4.00 each postpaid. Supply 


| 


BUELL’S AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Best of the new and old favorites. Guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
NOW at present low prices. (Note Special Prices on 6 Plants.) 
only $ 
each 


OLD FAVORITES 
any 6 for $5.25 


Pink Cheer 
postpaid 


Pink Cushion 
only $ 
each 


Pink Puff 
Purple Knight 

any 6 for $10.50 
postpaid 


Order 


Robin Hood 
Ruffled Treasure 
Snow Prince 
Sundance 
White Pride 


Double Inspiration 
Double Neptune 
Giant Red Bicolor 
Painted Girl 
Pansy 


Air Wave 

Blue Cluster 
Blue Girl Hybrid 
Bridesmaid 


Double Delight Rainbow King 


NEWER VARIETIES 


Ember Pink Madame Kern 
Evelyn Johnson Misty Pink 
Frosted Blue Lace Pink Dilly 
Giant Snow Prince Pink Fairyland 
Holiday Rainbows End 


Rose Wing 
Ruffles Heiress 
Sea Sprite 
Splash 

Young Bess 


Blue Peak 

Cardovan Queen 
Double Painted Girl 
Double Pink Cheer 
Dbl. Wine Velvet Girl 


Take advantage of our special offers and quantity prices 
Every Tuber and Plant is guaranteed 


ORDER TODAY! While stocks are complete 
Plants and tubers are guaranteed to arrive in first class condition 
to grow. 

All orders sent Miss 
FREE: Our descriptive 1956-57 catalog on Gloxinias and African Violets will be sent on request 


prepaid except soil sent west of the ssippi Add 20c per qt. of soil west*of Miss 


issippi 


ALBERT H. BUELL «¢ Dept. H-610 « EASTFORD, CONN. 


Speck 


SPECIAL No. 5—2 Buell’s Hybrid 
Gloxinia Tubers from above 
2 qts. Buell’s 
Special Gloxinia Soil 


$3 ppd. 
$33 ppd. 


of soil) 


a $3.25 value 


SPECIAL “C2 African Violet 


one’ 
plants from ‘‘Old Favorites’’ 


for 2 ats. special soil—a $3.25 value 


HORTICULTURE 


*Weet of the Mississippi add 20c¢ per qt 


READERS 
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- ALBERT H. BUELL, Dept. H-610, Eastford, Conn. 


| Please send me the following collections, as checked 
I am enclosing $ 
Buell’s Tubers, $1.00 each 


Gloxinia and African Violet Special Offers 
Soil Special No. 5 $3.00 
1 qt. $ .85 3 qt. $1.50 Special “*C’’ $3.00 
2 qt. $1.25 5 qt. $2.25 
10 qt. $3.95 


Large Flowered Gloxinia Seed 
$1.00 pkt $1.75 pkt. 
Gloxinia Plants 


Slipper Type Gloxinia Seed 
J pkt. 
African Violet Seed 
$1.00 pkt. 


CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS are sent with each order. 
FREE CATALOG. 


Name 
Street 


City 
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|= FIERY BERRIES Of pyracantha, or firethorn, spill in profusion 

over a white picket fence in a Pennsylvania garden, as they do 
in gardens in many parts of the country at this season. For its 
colorful display of berries, which last through the winter and into 
the early spring, pyracantha is unsurpassed, whether grown on a 
picket fence, on either side of a doorway or as an espalier. 
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